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Honey Containers | CONTAINERS 


Season -- 1937 
We carry in Stock & i 


Friction Top Pails 
2% lb., 5 lb., and 10 lb. 


Five Gallon Cans Bee Sup 
in bulk, and two to the — 


wood case. 98% of Orders Shipped 








~ na = — 


Glass Jars 
5 oz., 8 0z., 16 oz., 24 oz., the Same Day 
32 oz., and 48 oz. Friafion Top Pail 
, riction Top Pails. 
Window 7. for Comb Sixty Pound Cans—2%” cap. 


Glass Jars—4 styles—7 sizes. 


























‘| Plain and Decorated Cellophane Cellophane Wrappers. 

' Wrappers. Comb Honey Window Cartons. 

| Paper Cases for 24 Sections of | Comb Honey Shipping Cases. 

' Honey | Car-Load Stocks. 

| Send for our summer container You can depend on prompt 
‘ price list with latest prices. | shipment. 

' Beeswax wanted. Write for price list. 

' | 

' 

| M. H. HUNT & SON ! | i} The A. I. Root Company of lowa 
: LANSING, MICH. | COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 

' 





























— a 


Buy Your Honey |. 
ContainersNow | 


And Save! | 


To reduce our stock, we are offering 
the following low prices on honey con- 
tainers, for September only. 











Sample Mailing 
Cases for 
Honey 


2% lb. Cans, 100 in carton 





$4.15 a 100 
3.90 a 100 in lots of 500 

5-lb. Pails, 50 in carton 

$ 3.20 for 50 
6.35 for 100 


30.50 for 500 
59.00 for 1000 
ALL JARS—10% discount on orders 





Tall, clear glass, wide mouth 
screw cap, 1% oz. size. At less 


for five or more gross, in one or assort- than half the usual price. 
ed sizes, from our list prices. Send for 
our list. 


Anticipate your requirements and save 
money by buying now! | 





50° PER DOZEN, complete 
Postage extra 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. per doz. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
Paducah, Kentucky, U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


We render combs and cappings. | 
We buy wax. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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Honey Containers! 


SOLDERED WITH VIRGIN TIN 








All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are this year soldered with virgin tin. 
In this way no honey can come into contact with lead, used in ordinary solder. You run 
no risk of contamination or confiscation of shipment by pure food authorities. Prices 
subject to change. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 
deduct 10% in ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 




















| i | ome fete | cee | ee 
214-lb. cans, 100 in ctn., wt. 31 Ibs....| $ 3.90 | $ 4.05 | $ 4.25 | $ 4.20 | $4.20 — 
5-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs....... 3.05 3.10 3.25 3.20 3.20 
10-lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs...... 4.50 4.75 4.80 4.80 4.80 
5-gal. cans, 1 in ctn., wt. 6 lbs........ 44 .48 .45 .45 .45 
5-gal. cans, 50 in crate, wt. 175 lbs.*...| 15.50 16.50 15.85 16.25 16.25 
14-lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 Ibs...... .68 -75 .68 .69 .69 
1-lb, jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs....... .85 .98 .90 .93 .93 
2-lb, jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 Ibs........ .63 .65 .63 .65 .65 
3-lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs........ .68 .70 .69 .70 .70 


¥ 





-*Can only be shipped 50/c.. 


WINDOW CARTONS U644—444"x1lh%”" Beeway 
These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large U645—444,"x114” No B’way 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best U646—4"x5"x1%”" No B’way 
sales advantage. The coler combination blends 
wonderfully with the white comb surface and the 100, $1.20; 500, $5.50; 
large window shows an enticing area of honey comb 1,000, $10.00. 
to the buyer. Flowered around the edges with clover ‘ 
blossoms and completely enclosing the section, these Weight 6% lbs. per 100; 55 
cartons surely help sell honey for more money. Ibs. per 1,000. All postage ex. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
100 500 A—F.O.B. Watertown, Wis. 











U649—colored 434 ..--.cccccccccccces $ .80 $3.65 > - 
WOS4—plain 4% ........ccccccccccees 55 2.50 | B—F.O.B. Sioux City, Iowa. 
U658—colored Bag 4% ..........000. 95 4.05 | C—F.O.B. Springfield, O. 
U430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. ea... 50 | D—PFOBR. Lynchburg, Vir. 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 lb.; 500, 5 Ibs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain E—F.O.B. Albany, N. Y. 








wrappers. 





Ask for our general catalog too if you wish items other than those listed here. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y.; 1117 JEFFER- 
SON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 110 W. MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, 
OHIO; 11 W. THIRD STREET, SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 








Send your order to our office nearest to you. ——-——___- 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of August). 

California Points: Southern California—It 
has been generally warm, with some hot days 
both along the coast and in the interior valleys. 
Fogs were evident along the coast near the close 
of the period. Some beekeepers are still extract- 
ing, but the season is about over. Bees continue 
brood-rearing and colony strength is above nor- 
mal for the season of the year. Flow from wild 
buckwheat is tapering off though daily gains 
of one-half pound are reported in some locations. 
Blue curl is starting to yield and some surplus 
may be gathered by strong colonies. Late buck- 
wheat, sumac, holley, and lima beans are yield- 
ing lightly. Some colonies are being moved to 
cotton in the San Joaquin Valley. The market 
has been somewhat irregular, but in general 
prices are fully firm. Export demand has im- 
proved slightly but is still at a rather low vol- 
ume, Although the output of sage, orange and 
buckwheat is far below early estimates there is 
considerably more honey than in last year’s 
crop. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, 
per Ib., f. o. b. Southern California points, fol- 
low: Orange, Extra White to Water White 6- 
6%ec, White 5%-5%c; Sage, Extra White to 
Water White 5%-6ec, few higher, White 5%- 
5%ec: Buckwheat-Sage, Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber 4%-4%c, some 5c. Beeswax has 
been in fair demand at mostly 21-22c, occa- 
sional lot fancy capping wax high as 23c per Ib. 
delivered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—Colonies are strong but 
brood-rearing is now slowing up. A little honey 
is still coming in from tamarisk. The activities 
of butterflies are stopping the nectar flow from 
alfalfa, but many beekeepers secured a good 
crop from that source. A few sales of Light Am- 
ber to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa have been 
made at $5.40-5.75 per case of 120 pounds, with 
many beekeepers holding for a much higher 
figure 

Central California—Temperatures have been 
high over most of this area and in some sec- 
tions crop damage was reported from sunburn. 
The condition of the colonies is_ irregular. 
Many colonies came back to the San Joaquin 
Valley from the sage locations in poor condi 
tion. Though some apiaries are only 50 percent 
of normal, in general brood is increasing in 
light colonies. In some sections buckeye has 
proven disastrous to the bees. Alfalfa, lima 
beans, spikeweed, cotton, and late buckwheat 
are furnishing nectar. Both cotton and alfalfa 
seem to be secreting better than usual. Buckeye 
poisoning reported serious in some_ sections. 
The market has been inactive with light trad- 
ing. Beekeepers are reported generally un- 
willing to sell at current prices, with dealers 
generally buying honey only as needed. Prices 
show little change from those of two weeks ago. 
Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or more, per lb., 
f.o.b. Central California delivery points, re- 
ported as follows: Sage, Extra White to Water 
White 5%-5%c, White to Extra White 5-5%c; 
Sage-Buckwheat, Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber 4-4\c. 

Northern California—The weather has been 
so warm that comb in some hives reported melt- 
ed down by the heat, Star thistle is more abund- 
ant than for several years and is yielding sur- 
plus. Alfalfa has yielded moderately well. Un- 
poisoned colonies are in good shape but dust- 
ing of tomato fields by airplanes with calcium 
arsenate has caused the loss of some bees, and 
some buckeye poisoning is reported in the south- 


ern portion. Incense cedar honeydew is being 
gathered in the higher altitudes. Early honey 
is being offered rather freely, with little 
activity on the part of the buyer. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more, per Ib., f.o.b. 
Northern California delivery points: White 
mixed manzanita and other flowers 4c, Light 
amber to extra light amber manzanita and 
mixed flowers 3%-4c, some 4%c; White this- 
tle 5%4-6c. Beeswax has been sold lightly at 22- 
23c per ib., f.o.b. Northern and central Cali- 
fornia delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Fire- 
weed has been yielding well. In favorable sec- 
tions bees reported gathering 10 pounds a day 
or more, but the flow may not last over 10 days. 
Rain has been frequent but beneficial to nectar 
flow. Some colonies are not in the best of condi- 
tion due to the serious loss of brood early in 
July but strong colonies are working well. The 
honey market is reported good with sales re- 
ported of White Fireweed in large lots at 6%- 
6%e, 60’s 7%-8%c, small pails 10 1/5c per 
lb.; Extra light amber clover-vetch, 60’s 7%c, 
larger lot 6%c, small pails 9c per Ib. Few sales 
beeswax at 23-24c per lb., partly in trade. 

East of Cascades—Bees are now working 
well on alfalfa and sweet clover. The weather 
has been too cool for best results, a hard freeze 
being reported on August 1 in eastern Oregon. 
The crop is exceptionally spotted in both the 
Yakima and the Umatilla Valleys. Some colon- 
ies do not have enough to winter on while oth- 
ers report 50 pounds surplus or more. In gen- 
eral, however, the crop is one of the lightest on 
record and many beekeepers may not make 
more than 25-30 per cent of a crop. Second- 
cutting alfalfa yielded lightly. Wild buckwheat 
may furnish little nectar this fall. Sales of new 
crop white sweet clover-alfalfa reported at 5%- 
6%c per lb., some 60’s 7%c, small pails 8%c 
per lb. Country run beeswax, 20c per Ib. 

Intermountain Region—Extracting is now 
under way. Reports vary widely regarding 
both the quality of the crop and the yield, but 
both appear below average on the whole. In- 
quiries are being made for new crop honey but 
sales so far have been scattered with many bee- 
keepers waiting for higher prices before selling. 
Several carlots extra white sweet clover-alfalfa 
reported sold at 6%ec per lb., less carlots 
white have ranged mostly 5%-6c per Ib., 60’s 
6%-7e, small pails 8-9c per lb., light amber, ton 
lots 5-5%ec per lb. Comb honey is scarce and in 
good demand at $3.50 per case for fancy white 
sweet clover-alfalfa. Beeswax is steady at 22- 
25c per lb. Details by states follow: 

Colorado—Beekeepers in Northern Colorado, 
where the season to date has been a complete 
failure, are confronted with the question of 
whether to move their colonies to more favor- 
able sections for winter stores, to prepare to 
feed sugar, or to let the bees starve. In the 
Arkansas Valley contrasting conditions reveal a 
fair crop in some sections while only a few 
miles away colonies have secured nothing as yet. 
Eastern Colorado as a whole may not have over 
one-quarter of a normal crop, Extracting is now 
under way in the San Luis Valley, where the 
crop is expected to be normal or slightly below. 
On the Western Slope conditions differ widely, 
some localities reporting fair yields while oth- 
ers report little surplus so far, though a flow 
of dark honey is in prospect. 

Wyoming—Although prospects were excep- 
tionally bright, with ample rainfall and with 
nectar sources in good condition, the crop now 
appears to be much less than anticipated, in 
some cases only 50 per cent. Brood is abundant 
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though colony strength appears below average. 
Montana—Sweet clover has largely gone to 
seed but bees are still working on second-cut- 
ting alfalfa. Colonies are generally in good 
shape. Secretion of nectar was light and except 
in the western part of the State the crop will be 


short, some beekeepers reporting practically 
a failure. 
SUMMARY—tTemperatures have ranged 


widely during this period, with much cool 
weather in the Northwest and in parts of the 
East and with frequent high temperatures 
through the Great Plains. Rainfall has been 
scattered, with the section east of the Mississip- 
pi having frequent showers, and with the west- 
ern half of the country generally dry. Much of 
the Great Plains belt is becoming seriously dry, 
though bees are still gathering nectar in fav- 
orable areas. East of the Mississippi the abund- 
ant rainfall of the summer has placed fall 
plants in good condition and a good flow from 
smartweed, goldenrod, aster and other late 
plants is in prospect. Buckwheat should also 
yield well in New York and Pennsylvania. Fall 
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prospects in the West are irregular. Clover 
plants for next year should be in excellent 
shape throughout the East and are still in fair 
condition in the Plains States. Later reports 
confirm earlier indications that the crop of 
White honey will be far short of early anticipa- 
tions. Occasional beekeepers in favored areas 
have obtained good crops of White honey, but 
the average commercial beekeeper will have far 
less White honey than last year, and many 
commercial areas report less than half a crop. 
Unless the fall flow is good some beekeepers in 
the Plains States and even in the White Clover 
belt are even looking forward to the necessity 
of doing some feeding for winter, The crop of 
comb honey is extremely light and prices on 
comb are slightly higher. The market for ex- 
tracted, however, shows little difference from 
that of last year. Relatively few sales of the 
1937 crop honey have yet been made as bee- 
keepers are hoping for a strengthening of the 
market in view of the light crop. Honey of the 
1936 crop is almost completely exhausted every- 
where. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in August we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
flow (if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate at 
this time of the 1937 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
five years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if 
any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, 
per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to grocers 
in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? 
(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers in your lo- 
cality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) 


comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section. 6. How is honey now moving on the 


market in your 


locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last year’s honey 
left in the hands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year’s crop was car- 


ried over? Answers are tabulated as follows: 


Estimate . 1936 
Honey 1937 Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- carry- 
State Name flow. crop. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
SC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts) ........ 90.. 90.. s ow: ales i. ee -Rapid.. 0 
S-Ala. (J. ©. Dickman) ....+. o.. .. ag 40.. .50.. .-Fair .. 0 
mG OB. TW. FR occccses 120..120.. .10% 70. .90.. -Fair 0 
S-Oalif. (L. L. Andrews) ...... 60.. 75.. 06% : [_ = .Fair 1 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) ........ 75 oes. Ne . .55.. .23..Fair 0 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 150..150.. .06.. 45.. ee . -Fair 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) ...... 30.. 90.. .75.. 5.00..1.00.. .27..Slow 0 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) ....... 85.. 50.. .05 . so wee . Slow 0 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) ........ 120 140.. .07 50. .65.. -Fair 0 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow)....... 0. - : .<« ae oo 0 
NC-Ind. (T. ©. Johnson) ...... 25.. 30.. .60.. 3.60.. .65 .20..Fair 
W-Ind. (E. S. Miller) ...... a . 65 .20..Slow 5 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 40 40.. ..Fair 0 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) ....... 25 30.. ae .60 .20..Slow 0 
S-Mich,. (Floyd Markham) 40 33.. 07% 55 .75 .25..Fair 0 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) oo... Gi. BBs ; Rapid 2 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) ..100..110.. .06 50. .65 Fair 15 
W-Nev. (Mrs. E. G. Norton) ... 0.. 0 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) ee ‘ ‘ , os cas in 0 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 90.. 90.. 005% 2.40.. .54.. 3.75.. .68.. .21..Fair 0 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) oe... By. e .60. Fair 0 
C-N. Y. (F. W- Lesser) ....... 40 40.. i ‘ ..Fair 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) ...... 125..125.. .06% .60.. .85 .20..Fair 0 
0-Ohio (BR. D. Hiatt) ........ 25.. 25. é cw eee CS -78.. .25..Fair 0 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) ...... 100.. 80. és o+ 45 66.. .18..Kair 0 
C-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley) ...... 95..100 .06.. 2.10.. .54 3.60.. .57.. .20..Fair 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) ...... 100..100 : 40. - © ..Fair 0 
O-Pa. (Harry Beaver) ....... = ; 55. ST OS . .Fair 0 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) ....... 40.. 50. oo 800s B.96..1.06.. 26. .Eiew 15 
SE-Pa. (Wm. M. Glebe) ...... 50.. . 3.80.. .45 3.25..1.00.. .80..Pair 
W-So. Oar. (E. S. Prevost) 90.. 90. .68 i. aes . .Fair 0 
O-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 100. .125 4 ‘ as -75.. .20..Fair 0 
O-Texas (T. A. Bowden) ..... 60.. 60 ; S .60.. . .Slow 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) ....... 25.. 25 .05% 28. .40.. Fair 0 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) ....... 96.. 95 .O7.. 47. ; = Fair 4 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) .... 75.. 90 is .89.. .48.. . .Slow 0 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) ....... 7O.. VF. es ie ; .-1.00.. .25..Slow . 0 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 50.. 50.. .06.. 4.00.. 4.00.. .52.. .28..Feir . 5 
N-W. Va. (W. ©. Griffith) 150. .150 ° 1.00 1.25 ..Slow . 0 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) ...... Bs 
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CONTAINERS! 


We Ship Day Order is Received (Order from this Ad.) 



































2S. OSPrere $3.15 for 50 $6.30 for 100 
FRICTION TOP PAILS 10-lb. Pails....... 4.65 for 50 9.80 for 100 
60-POUND CANS In Lots of | 10 | 50 | 100 | 
60-lb. Cans (used), each...... a eT ere $0.25 $0.20 $0.18 
ee, SN I, ME cece ceeesneeseseecess 85 .80 .28 
60-lb. Cans (used), 2 in crate, crated............ .65 .60 -55 
60-lb. Cans (new), 2 in crate, crated............ 1.05 .95 .90 
GLASS JARS (Sunburst) = i oe 
Modernistic Glass Jars with Caps. | 1 Case | 10 Cases | 50 Oases 
(Packed in corrugated re-shipping cases.) | Per Case | Per Case | Per Onase 
eS OS a ee ee | $0.85 $0.83 $0.80 
a a a a eee ein eee a ace | -70 .68 .67 
rh oe oO 6 vas ce avibekeceweee | .80 .78 -76 
I te SO a ee wk .85 .83 .81 
COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES [10 cases | 50 cases | 100 cases 
Corrugated holding 24 sections.............ccce0. | 
Pe Se TE ED 6 hee ccecesesececce $2.50 $12.00 $19.00 








Wood Shipping Cases (all sizes), holding 24 sections | 4.30 _20.00 38.00 
CELLOPHANE WRAPPERS _ For Comb Honey (AI Sizes) 

Printed 3 Colors for 4% "x4 %"x1 % "—4"x5"x1 %"—4%"x4%"x1%” Sections. 

___State Size | Per100 | Per 500 |! For4%”x4%"x1%” | Per 100 | Per 500 
se $1.00 4.50 Not Printed........ | $0.50 | $2.40 
ULTRA VIOLET RAY TREATED QUEENS 
Requeen this Fall with Superior queens—queens that will build strong colonies and pro- 


duce bumper crops. The bees from our Ultra Violet Ray treated queens are extremely gen- 
tle. All this for the same price of ordinary queens. 


















s Ul] ers 75c each 
Fo 8 0 eee 65c each 
ee OP Bs Ss ok cc cee ceeusesse 60c each 


You won't know the profit of beekeeping until your colonies are headed by Ultra Violet 
Ray treated queens. —_ a 

WANTED—White and Amber Extracted Honey 
We will pay the best market price for your honey. Send us a sample and tell us how much 


you have for sale. We can furnish empty containers. Your check mailed the day your ship- 
ment is received. 





All Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 
Pearl and Walnut Streets - - - CINCINNATI, OHIO 














WANTED—FILTER PRESSES 
All sizes and types. Also bottli i t. 
Northeastern Quebec MINK rsa Pca cr ag Ring tary 


F S | ' CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INGC., 
SSP Or Dale! 


15-21 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
We offer a limited number of these 

fine mink for sale, delivery in Novem- 
ber. As fine a quality of dark and extra 
dark mink that money can buy from a 
prolific strain that has averaged over 
five per litter this season, with one lit- 
ter of nine. 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal! of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 





Prices reasonable and a fair deal as- 
sured. Reference. Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Markham, Ont. 

I have been a contributor to Glean- 
ings reading columns for over 80 years. 


J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 





any time. Inquire for International Mon- 

ey Order for five shillings (Australian) 

at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 























WHEN WRITING TO AL + ea MEN- 


TION GLEANINGS 
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“Three Thousand Cans Ex- 
tracted--No Broken Combs” 


‘*You may be interested in 
knowing that we have extracted 
approximately 8,000 60-lb. cans 
of honey with the 8-frame 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor which 
we purchased from you at the 
beginning of the honeyflow. At 
the time the machine arrived, 
we were anxious to begin ex- 
tracting and did not take the 
time to anchor it, other than to 
connect the extractor to the 
honey pump with a piece of 
hose. We operated the extractor 
that way for ten days, during 
which time we took off 1,000 
60-lb. cans of honey. It is sur- 
prising how smoothly the ex- 
tractor ran, merely set on the 
cement floor. 

‘*We had a 16-year old boy 
running the extractor and re- 
gardless of weather conditions 
and the speed at which we ex- 
tracted, there were no broken 
combs. We wish to assure you 
that we are entirely satisfied 
with our ‘LIFETIME’ extrac- 


(Signed) STUART BRO., 
Jerome, Idaho. 











NEW DENVER BRANCH NOW OPEN 


The Denver branch is being opened to better serve the increasing 
number of customers which we have in the Denver area. The address is 
3759 Wazee Street (corner of 38th and Wazee Streets) right et the 38th 
Street subway and just off highway No. 85. The conduct of our business 
at Denver will be along the same lines as at our other houses. 


Superior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah 


Branches at Idaho Falls, Idaho; Los Angeles, California and Denver, Col. 














DON’T FAIL TO READ THIS AD! 


While prices are steadily rising and rising, we are able to offer TIN CONTAINERS 
at these sensationally low figures. Don’t be misinformed about our containers. They 
are absolutely fresh, new stock—having just arrived from the Can Company—and the 
pails are soldered with pure tin solder—a feature you can’t afford to ignore. 

rh i i OO es ccc bode ce bs ORFS ASP aS AO RK EROMEREEES ECR $1.18 






— fs OY ee ee reer reer rer rT Tres Te ee 
Ce CM PE cica ck ccaceveeci sebeebeeee en de Ghweeaneeedeeee .90 
SY GU, ME TD oo nc ccc ccdseeesvcusesccusbecenebueeusteced 8.05 
S * , fF ££ PPT Ter ere ere -75 
S  Y fs 3 fo Pewee er Te ee 4.50 
i oe ks eed eS OES RE SECCCRHD DOD ONO CRESTE CORES OAS EEEE .82 
5 § ff ff & PPTrrrrerrrirrrrc ree ee .96 
» CREM, POW CbTbem OF BE nn co wvcccecesrecccecepeccesecesvecesereseeees 7.45 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 
For prices on Comb Honey Wrappers, Shipping Cases, and Glass Jars, 
refer to our 1937 catalog. 
All shipments made within 24 hours after order is received. 
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Combs! 


Combs for _ surplus 
honey, combs for brood, 
are your most precious 
possessions. Each year "gs aan Seeeens: 
draw combs to replace 2+ +--+. . 6 fee ge Ge 
damaged, broken or im- So Sooo. F ~ 
perfect combs. The fall ; \ on 
flow is your last chance 
to provide new combs 
for next season. 

With Lewis _§ slotted 
bottom bar frames and 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation, you will get 
combs of which you will 
be proud as long as you 
keep bees. Year after 
year they will give you 
powerful colonies for the 
honeyflow and carry the 
heaviest supers through 
season after season of ex- 
tracting. 
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Containers 


Friction top cans and 
pails made with virgin tin 
solder, tested under air 
pressure, packed in dust- 
proof containers or in bulk; 
5-gallon cans in corrugated 
or wooden cases; comb hon- 
ey shipping cases; comb 
honey wrappers; window 
cartons; paper cups; glass 
jars, Modernistic, Round or 
Beehive design; honey selling helps; extractors; queen bees. 

You will find these and many other items listed with full prices in 
our i937 honey container list. Write to 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 











BEESWAX WANTED 
We buy at all times. Drop us a card stating quantity you have to offer. 
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Opportunities In Beekeeping 


Walter H. Hull 


More Honey Needed to 
Meet the Present 


Demand 


The production and selling of hon- 
ey, as of almost everything else, are 
two separate fields. While a man may 
occasionally be found who can carry 
on both with fair success the tenden- 
cy is for him to lean more and more 
toward one or the other until he finds 
himself devoting his whole time to 
one, or, if he carries on the other at 
all it will be as a matter of necessity. 
It is the old story as set forth in the 
Bible: a man cannot serve two mas- 
ters. 


Necessity cannot be ignored. Men 
generally do what they have to do. If 
a man has to carry on two lines of 
business at once in order to get along 
he will do it, though perhaps badly; 
and he will stop doing it as soon as 
conditions improve. During hard 
times many a producer retailed his 
crop because that was the only way 
he could find a market for it. Now 
that conditions have improved so that 
jobbers and bottlers are able to take 
his crop at a fair price that class of 
producer is leaving the selling to 
them, devoting himself to production. 

During the worst depression years 
not only did beekeepers try to mar- 
ket their own crops, but many people 
who were producers only on a small 
scale, if at all, took up honey selling, 
generally in connection with fruit and 
other farm produce, because they had 














Walter H. Hull 


no other work. This movement ap- 
peared oftenest in the form of a road- 
side stand selling the produce of 
neighboring farms. Very little capital 
was required, since the goods were 
generally handled on consignment. It 
was emergency work in the true 
sense, without benefit of alphabetical 
agencies. Therefore, as opportunities 
for more congenial or better paying 
jobs increased most of these people 
gave up their roadside stands. In this 
section, of the stands that have been 
in operation during the past three or 
four years, not more than one out of 
three are in operation this year, per- 
haps even less than that. 

The result is that there is a better 
chance right now for capable men to 
make good in the honey business than 
at any time since 1928. A man going 
into the business now will meet less 
competition than he would have met 
in recent years. In some respects he 
will find conditions more favorable 
to building up a profitable volume of 
trade than ever before. 

The Institute is Doing Splendid Work 

One reason for this is the American 
Honey Institute. I have heard some 
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criticism of the work of this organi- 
zation—perhaps justified. It would 
be strange indeed if no criticism were 
justified, for everyone is liable to 
make mistakes. But on the whole I 
believe the Institute is largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that there has 
been no debacle in the honey business 
comparable to that in some other 
lines of food production. No honey 
has been thrown away, nor bees 
plowed under. New outlets for sur- 








Above: Roadside stands 
that remain in business are 
generally conducted by those 
whose regular business is 
marketing. A stand such as 
this handles considerable 
honey during’ the fall 
months. 


plus stocks have been found with the 
bakery trade. Other new uses have 
been developed. Surplus stocks have 
been disposed of in such a manner 
that the demand is definitely in- 
creased, and will keep on increasing. 
In all this work the Institute has filled 
an important role, in spite of being 
severely handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate support. I think it is just get- 
ting into its stride and from now on 
will have an increasingly important 
part in developing honey markets. 
But, asa matter of fact, the demand 
for honey has already outrun the sup- 
ply. Some ten years ago three Max- 
well boys here in Virginia decided to 
become beekeepers. They produced 
a crop of honey, but found that there 
was no market for it. If they wanted 
to produce honey it seemed they must 
create their own market, a condition 
only too well known to commercial 
honey producers at that time. Well, it 
was something that had to be done, so 
they went into the marketing busi- 
ness. Eventually they found it more 















to their liking than production, so 
they kept on, organized the firm of 
Maxwell Bros., Inc-, and one of them, 
H. L. Maxwell, devoted his whole 
time to this work. He told me recently 
that they had about 1000 colonies of 
bees and produced last year a full car- 
load of honey, but that beekeeping 
was in the nature of a side line to 
their regular work, which consisted 
of building up a sound market for 
honey. He told me also that he had re- 


Below: Closed. At least 
two out of every three 
roadstands in this vicinity 
are closed, the operators hav- 
ing found more profitable or 
congenial work elsewhere, 
or a better demand for their 
product from the dealers. 
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cently turned down two customers 
who were ready to take up the use of 
honey in a big way because he had 
not been able to locate enough relia- 
ble sources of supply for that kind of 
honey to insure being able to meet 
their needs. 

By the way, there’s food for 
thought in that for the producer who 
thinks of going into the selling busi- 
ness until his crop is sold, then quit- 
ting. To the real business man of the 
present day customers are not merely 
people who buy his goods; they are 
clients whose interests must be pro- 
tected at any cost. If he cannot take 
care of them he says so and that is the 
end of the matter, for the time being, 
at any rate. 


Not Enough Honey Produced 

But the thing that should be of par- 
ticular interest to beekeepers is the 
fact that not enough honey is being 
produced to meet the demand—not 
the potential future demand, but an 
actual present demand. I have men- 
tioned one dealer who is unable to 
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get as much honey as he could sell. I 
know of several more right in this 
vicinity who are operating ona 
smaller scale but equally unable to 
get as much as they need, and a simi- 
lar condition must exist in many oth- 
er places. 


We certainly need more honey to 
meet the present demand, but that is 
as nothing compared to what we shall 
need to meet the future demand, and 
that right soon. Consider the condi- 





H. L. Maxwell, 
Pres. of Maxwell 
Bros., Inc., Lynch- 

burg, Va. 
They started in bus- 
iness as honey pro- 
ducers, but finding 
that they had to 
create a market for 
their crop decided 
to make a business 
of marketing. 











tions. Here we are just climbing up 
over the edge of what has been called 
the worst depression in history, and 
before we are fairly on our feet we 
find ourselves turning away new bus- 
iness because our stock is barely suf- 
ficient to take care of old customers. 
Turning down orders! With real mon- 
ey behind them, too. Here we are all 
set for an era of prosperity which has 
been delayed so long that probably no 
one could stop it if he tried, and be- 
fore we are fairly started on the up- 
grade we find that production is not 
equal even to present demand. 

At the same time we are just be- 
ginning to feel the full effects of the 
years of steady work that the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute has been doing. 
While on top of that, so to speak, 
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wide-awake dealers all over the coun- 
try, are going out after new business 
—and getting it. The net result, so far 
as the honey producer is concerned, 
is a definitely increased demand for 
honey, calling for production on an 
increased scale. 

A noticeable feature of the present 
state of affairs is that progressive 
dealers are giving more attention to 
developing a market for local honeys, 
which perhaps have been selling at a 
discount in the big city markets be- 
cause they did not conform exactly 
in flavor or color to certain pre-con- 
ceived notions of what honey should 
be, but for which this new type of 
dealer is able to pay a fair price right 
at home. I know that some leaders in 
beekeeping—Geo. H. Bohne, of Lou- 
isiana, for example—have been ham- 
mering on this point for years. Per- 
haps we are just beginning to feel the 
full effects of his work, also. Whatev- 
er the cause, the development of prof- 
itable outlets for honeys that have 
hitherto gone begging in the market 
is highly important to the beekeeping 
industry and will eventually result in 
a tremendous increase in demand. 
Considering all the factors, I firmly 
believe that if the amount of honey 
used in this country is not at least 
twice as great five years from now as 
it is today it will be because beekeep- 
ers have failed to meet the demand. 

To produce twice as much honey 
we must have twice as many bees. 
That means a net increase in bees of 
twenty per cent over the present 
number each year. Bees can be in- 
creased faster than that, but on the 
whole twenty per cent is about the 
limit of what we might call normal 
increase—the increase that can be 
made without cutting too deeply into 
profits. 

Vienna, Virginia. 





THE PASSING OF GEORGE W. YORK 


The passing of 
George W. York, 
August 4, editor 
of Bees and Hon- 
ey, published in 
Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, will be a 
distinct loss to 
beekeepers ev- 
erywhere in the 
country, espe- 
cially to those 
located West of 
the Rockies. Mr. 
York came into 





Geo. W. York 


the field in Chicago as an editor and 
publisher of bee literature when he 
purchased the American Bee Journal 
from Thomas G. Newman in 1892. He 
continued its publication until June, 
1912, covering a period of twenty 
years. Soon after Mr. York took over 
the “Old Reliable,” the senior editor 
became acquainted with him, and 
from that time on were regular pals, 
co-operating in the building up of the 
industry. In this they were assisted 
by Doctor C. C. Miller, who wrote for 
both publications, and who advised 
(Continued on page 573) 
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Chemical and Physical Properties of 
Western Beeswaxes 


C. S. Bisson and G. H. Vansell* 


[This paper is a contribution from the Pacif- 
ic States Bee Culture Field Laboratory, Davis, 
Calif., maintained by the Division of Bee Cul- 
ture, Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the University of California.] 

Uncontaminated beeswax is a mix- 
ture of complex substances—primari- 
ly the esters of myricyland cetyl al- 
cohols mixed with palmitic and cerot- 
ic acids, but also small amounts of 
these alcohols and acids in the free 
state, as well as some hydrocarbon of 
high molecular weight. Beeswax, as 
produced commercially, necessarily 
becomes contaminated, and appears 
on the market as crude beeswax of 
highly variable composition. The 
crude wax contains numerous impuri- 
ties—suspended solids such as _ in- 
sects, straw, and dust; and wax-solu- 
able constituents, including wax-solu- 
able colored substances from pollens, 
propolis, and the organic salts from 
certain metallic elements. The nature 
of the impurities gives rise to an al- 
most infinite set of characteristics; 
some substances or compounds result 
in bleaching difficulties; others in a 
wide range of acidity, unsaturation, 
color, texture, and the like. 

Among the chemical tests made on 
our samples (of known history) were 
those giving the acid, iodine, and sa- 
ponification numbers and the ash 





*C 


S. Bisson is in charge of the Division of 


Chemistry, California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Davis, Calif.. and G. H. Vansell is As- 
sociate Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology and 


Plant Quarantine, U. 8S. 
culture. 


content. All have been determined in 


Department of Agri- 


duplicate on about 60 samples of 
crude beeswax. The chemical proper- 
ties show a wide range in value. 

The extreme values and the aver- 
ages from the chemical tests on all 
the samples of crude beeswax are 
given in Table 1. 

The extreme variation in the char- 
acteristics listed is obvious. In certain 
cases the maximum values are more 
than double the minimum values. 
Great differences in color and texture 
were also evident. All our prelimina- 
ry observations indicated that the va- 
riations apparent in the crude waxes 
were due to the kind and amount of 
the impurities carried in pure bees- 
wax. To get further information on 
this point, four samples of wax were 
specially prepared and submitted to 
the chemical and physical tests. Three 
of these samples were obtained by J. 


-E. Eckert from bees caged and fed en- 


tirely on sucrose or cane sugar, while 
the fourth was obtained by the auth- 
ors as virgin wax-scales from bees 
that had access to field sources of 
food. The results of the scale wax 
tests are given in Table 3. 

Certain of the characteristics of 
these waxes are below the minimum 
value as specified in the U. S. Pharm- 
acopoeia. As the data show, the av- 
erage values for the three sugar-fed 
waxes are very close to those ob- 
tained for the wax-scale wax. The dif- 
ferences in any of these values are 
much less than the corresponding 
maximum and minimum values given 
for the crude waxes. Apparently, as a 


Table 1.—Chemical values for crude beeswax. 


[Acid number| Iodine | Saponification | Ash content 
number | number 
Minimum value 16.8 | 6.8 89.3 Below 0.005 
Maximum value 35.8 16.4 149.0 0.037 
Average value 
for the whole 
(60) | 19.2 10.2 96.7 0.019 
The samples were also examined for the physical characteristics—namely, melting point, solid- 
ifying point, density, and refractive index. The extremes and averages are shown in Table 2. 
Table 2.—Physical values for crude beeswax. 
Melting | Solidifying | Density Refractive 
point point index 
Minimum value 62.0°C. 60.7°C. 0.947 1.4388 
Maximum value 65.0 63.5 0.987 1.4527 
Average value 
for the whole 
lot (60) 64.0 62.7 0.961 1.4407 
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basis for compiling wax standards, we 
should consider the agreement be- 
tween the characteristics for the 
crude waxes and those for the uncon- 
taminated white wax; according to 
the data on hand, virgin wax is white 
and possesses uniform values for the 
chemical and physical characteristics. 
For comparison of the crude wax, 
however, another basis must be 
sought; and we believe it should in- 
clude primarily a comparison of the 
particular kind and the amount of the 
impurities that characterize the crude 
wax. This work is now under way. 

The data on crude beeswax clearly 
justify certain current complaints of 
manufacturers. One western wax re- 
finer has repeatedly lost orders from 
cosmetic manufacturers because of 
varying acidity in his refined prod- 
uct, probably because of variability 
in the crude sources. Acidity pro- 
foundly affects the emulsification 
process used in preparing cosmetics. 
As is well known, some foreign waxes 
enjoy a trade preference for cosmeti- 
cal use. Although the factor con- 
cerned is unknown, increased chemi- 
cal knowledge of the beeswax of the 
world should make it possible to im- 
prove the position of our own wax. 

Just recently there has been ad- 
vertised a white wax with standard- 
ized chemical and physical proper- 
ties which make it desirable to chem- 
ical manufacturers of wax-base prod- 
ucts. Now that such standarized ma- 
terial has appeared, the increasing 
importance of complete data on crude 
wax becomes obvious. Products hav- 
ing certain properties of beeswax 
may cause adverse pressure upon our 
beeswax as a base for the preparation 
of cosmetics. 

It is also well known that beeswax 
originating in certain parts of the 
world bleaches more easily than 
many American waxes. Our investi- 


way our various western waxes re- 
spond to bleaching. This means that 
unquestionably the high-class candle- 
manufacturing trade, which uses 
much white beeswax, is also interest- 
ed in any legislation affecting the 
price of waxes. 

To improve the quality of beeswax 
from the viewpoint of the chemist, 
the bleacher, and the candle manu- 
facturer, we recommend that contam- 
ination with propolis and iron stains 
(brown to black colors) be avoided. 
Aluminum, nickel, stainless steel, and 
wood are highly desirable materials 
for wax vats and presses. Galvanized 
iron gives satisfaction when used in 
solar extractors because under the 
operating conditions the chemical ac- 
tivity of water and other substances 
in the concentrated honey solution is 
greatly diminished below that in very 
dilute aqueous solutions. Sun-melted 
cappings waxes are of the highest 
quality and can be marketed sepa- 
rately with profit. Mixing inferior 
waxes with superior ones lowers the 
price level of the better grade. 

Treatment of beeswax with sul- 
phuriec acid greatly accelerates the 
precipitation of floating particles and 
removes much of the brown discolor- 
ation originating from iron stains. 
The acidity is affected but slightly by 
such treatment, although the acid- 
treated wax is apparently somewhat 
harder and therefore more brittle at 
room temperature than the untreated. 

A practical method for circumvent- 
ing all the contaminators of beeswax 
cannot be suggested at present. Only 
intensive study can yield the data 
necessary to place beeswax on a prop- 
er footing to meet its new competi- 
tors. Further classification of the im- 
purities will permit their removal 
from the crude wax, thereby re- 
establishing the original characteris- 
tics of pure beeswax. This, if accom- 


gational work has shown that a_ plished, will enable our product to be 
marked difference does exist in the standardized. 
Table 3.—Chemical and physical characteristics for pure beeswaxes. 
Chemical values Physical values 


Acid Iodine Saponi- Ash Melting Solidi- Density Refract- Color 
number number fication content point fying tive 
number point index 
Sample 17.9 6.5 Trace 65.0 +.4 64.04+.4 0.959 1.4417 White 
1 ran anit 
Sample 18.5 6.2 do 64.2 +.4 63.24+.4 0.959 1.4403 do 
2 — — 
Sample 19.7 7.0 do 64.8 +.4 63.0+.4 0.954 1.4403 do 
8 omm aii 
Average 
value 
for 
Samples 18.7 6.56+ 64.66+- 63.4 0.957 1.4407+ 
1-3 
Sample 17.0 5.8 84.4 do 0.963 1.4402 do 
4 


64.4 +.6 63.54+.5 
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Bees As Strategists and Warriors’ 
Bodog F. Beck, M.D. 


ccna The arms are fair when 
the intent for bearing them is 
just’ —Shakespeare - Henry IV. 
Pt. 1, Act V, Sc. 2 


Animals have rendered splendid 
services in ancient and modern war- 
fare. Horses, of course, deserve fore- 
most and honorable mention. In cav- 
alry, artillery, dragoon, uhlan and 
cuirassier regiments, horses have 
been ‘one-half of the battle.’ In the 
transportation of ammunition, food, 
and other supplies, they are also in- 
dispensable. Dogs, through their 
watchfulness and their ability to de- 
liver messages, have, likewise, made 
themselves very useful. We all know 
about the services of carrier pigeons; 
and might just as well add to the list 
mules, camels, elephants, etc. But all 
these animals have taken only a pas- 
sive part and have acted as subservi- 
ent agents of man. 

Reflecting on the active, or rather, 
the aggressive services of these ‘“‘con- 
scribed” and mobilized animal troops, 
none was utilized to better advantage 
than those of the bees. If we consider 
the value of bees on the field of bat- 
tle, we must concede to these Ama- 
zons of the insect-world a superiority, 
even to man, in strategy, tactics, arm- 
ament, and above all, in courage. The 
modernity of their methods preceded 
that of ours by millions of years; 
their entire fighting force consists of 
a most skilfully organized “flying 
corps”. Compared to all other ani- 
mals, the bees alone do not require 
commands or instructions as they al- 
ways act on their own initiative. All 
that is necessary is to give them a 
chance. It is not surprising that in 
ancient warfare bees played a more 
important part than anyone would 
imagine. 

So far as equipment is con- 
cerned, the bees are well provided 
with implements which we do not 
possess. Undoubtedly, they have in 
their sting a powerful and fierce 
weapon. Their irascible temper, alert- 
ness, determination and flash-like 





1From the book, ‘‘Bees and Mankind’’ (with 
over 300 illustrations), to be published in the 
near future. , 


speed make it more formidable. The 
sting is a combination of stiletto and 
shotgun. In the battles, there is plen- 
ty of ‘fire’, even chemical warfare; 
the bees fight like savages with pois- 
oned arrows. The arms and ammuni- 
tion are always ‘‘rough and ready”’. 


The warfare of the bees is for a no- 
ble cause; to protect their homes in 
their own interest and in that of their 
progeny. Can anyone fight for a more 
lofty and exalted principle? It is not 
surprising that the Greek writers 
often referred to the bees as the no- 
blest fighters and the fairest of all 
warriors. Compare their warfare 
with that of ants. The ants plunder, 
enslave and attack the helpless, they 
even convert the poor leaf-lice into 
cows and milk them. The ants kill the 
young brood of birds, destroy plants 
and flowers; desolation and ruin fol- 
low their path. They are murderers, 
barbarians, vandals. 


The Abyssinians, Assyrians, and 


‘Babylonians converted the belliger- 


ent spirit of certain animals, especial- 
ly that of the bees, to useful services 
in wars. The Asiatic and African 
tribes, among whom the bee industry 
was of considerable magnitude, had 
an uncanny control over bees. The 
prophet Isaiah (8th Cent. B. C.), the 
classical genius, who warned the 
Hebrew Kings not to enter into en- 
tangling alliances with foreign pow- 
ers, often spoke about the handling of 
bees in the land of Assur, called also 
the land of honey and olive trees. He 
referred to the bewildering intrigues 
with which the natives managed the 
bees, luring them out of the hives 
with a hissing sound and inducing 
them again to return (Chapt. 7, 18,). 
Cyril of Alexandria (412-444 A. D.) 
also refers to the many remarkable 
tricks of the Assyrian beekeepers. 

In history we find many extremely 
interesting episodes about the valua- 
ble war services which bees have ren- 
dered. Appian, the historian, men- 
tioned (Appian XII. 11) how Lucul- 
lus, the Roman General, who later be- 
came famous for his wealth, splendor 
and luxury, spending fabulous sums 
on his banquets, was defeated by 
Mithridates (74 B. C.) through the in- 
genious use of bees. 

Virgil himself was once threatened 
by hostile forces at his country estate 
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during a civil war. After he had gath- 
ered his valuables, he hid himself 
among his hives. Then he aroused his 
bees which made an onslaught upon 
the “‘bearded”’ aggressors, and forced 
them to hastily withdraw. Virgil, 


The bees drive away the bearded aggressors, 
protecting Virgil and his valuables. 


unharmed, gazed gratefully at the 
loyal confederates of the successful 
stratagem. 

The Hungarian fortress at Gussing 
was stormed in September, 1289, by 
Duke Albrecht I of Austria. Accord- 
ing to historical records, the _ be- 
leaguered garrison was successfully 
defended with hot water, burning 
torches, and beehives, tossed over the 
heads of the enemy. 

Another Hungarian town, Feher- 
var, was attacked by the Turks under 
Sultan Murad. The besieged occu- 
pants of the fort, in their worst dis- 
tress, flung all their hives over the 
Turks and what soldiers and citizens 
could not accomplish with sabers and 
halberds the bees achieved with their 
stings. 

In the church annals of Thuringia, 
we find that the parsonage of the vil- 
lage of Riethgen was invaded in 1637 
by a hostile force, which entered with 
the intention of plundering it. The 
pastor and his family had previously 
escaped; only one servant remained. 
While the pillaging was in progress, 
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the cunning maid brought some bee- 
hives from the garden, threw them 
amidst the soldiers and hid herself 
behind a hay-stack. The _ soldiers, 
stung by the irascible bees, soon gave 
up the pilfering and left the house 
post-haste. 


A similar instance was recorded in 
Hohnstein (1525), also in Thuringia, 
where a mob of peasants attempted 
to rob the home of the minister. After 
he had vainly employed his elo- 
quence to dissuade them, he ordered 
beehives thrown among the furious 
mob, who were perfectly happy to es- 
cape without being stung. Olearius, 
the 17th Century German voyager, 
described how his whole escort was 
driven from a Russian village by bees; 
the peasants prompted the bees to 
get rid of the unwelcome guests. They 
were supposed to have used this de- 
vice upon similar occasions. Robert 
Huish (Bees, London 1817) quoted 
Pigneron that at the siege of Tanly 
the Spanish suffered the same fate 
when the townspeople placed their 
hives in the breaches, and the bees 
furiously attacked the besiegers. 


In the Thirty-Years’ War, the pop- 
ulation of Attendorf, Westphalia, al- 
so successfully used beehives against 
the Swedes. They threw the hives ov- 
er the heads of the Swedes and drove 
them off. This event was celebrated 
by the inhabitants with a war dance 
for a long time afterward. Rothen- 
burg, in Baden, was saved in a simi- 
lar manner. Dielsburg, on the Neckar 
(Germany), was attacked by enemies 
but when beehives were thrown over 
the invaders, they hastily retired. The 
Anglo-Saxons in Chester played the 
same trick on the Norwegians. Many 
primitive races used bees in their 
warfare for ages. They locked a num- 
ber of bees in a thin, round basket, 
which had previously been rubbed 
with certain vaporous plants. The bas- 
kets, thrown at the enemy, burst, and 
the infuriated bees attacked the foe. 

When the French marched through 
the province of Pfalz, in the 13th Cen- 
tury, the population was terribly 
mistreated by the _ soldiers. The 
French used everything except— 
‘red-hot irons and millstones’’. In the 
village of Frankweiler, near Landau, 
the inhabitants were panic-stricken. 
They were most afraid of the ‘‘Chas- 
seurs”’, known for their cruelty. One 
day the bugle sounded and the vil- 
lagers all exclaimed: ‘“The chasseurs 
are coming. God save us!’”’ When the 
riders were nigh to one of the houses, 
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the quivering owner glanced desper- 
ately at his faithful bees. Mindful of 
their invincible fighting spirit, he 
quickly lifted the hive of one of his 
most aggressive colonies and tossed 
it before the gate. The bees, aroused 
by the brutal handling, suspected the 
visitors and cruelly stung the horses 
and men, who speedily retreated. Just 
then another company, led by a 
colonel, appeared, and upon seeing 
the escaping soldiers—thinking the 
retreat was done by command and 
that the enemy must be near—es- 
caped in another direction, and thus 
the village was saved. Out of grati- 
tude, the hive was preserved for hun- 
dreds of years, from ancestor to 
grandchild, with the greatest care 
and piety. The town of Beyenburg 
(Bienenburg), Germany, obtained its 
name from an unsuccessful hostile at- 
tack upon its convent, which the nuns 
thwarted by placing beehives around 
the building. 

A story is told by Abbe della Roc- 
ca, who lived in the Greek Archipel- 
ago, that a corsair with fifty sailors 
stole beehives and kept them on 
board. When the corsair was attacked 
by another pirate vessel, the sailors 
threw the earthenware hives into the 
boat of the aggressors, the hives 


broke, and the liberated bees “fired” 
a volley of stings (“‘feu d’enfer’”’) at 
the pirates. With the aid of masks and 
gloves, the corsair captured the ene- 
my and also their vessel. 


An old German wartime story re- 
lated that a certain section of the 
country was occupied by hostile 
forces. A farmer placed all his hives 
around the house, tied cords about 
them, and hid behind a window with 
the strings in his hands. When the en- 
emy approached the house with the 
intention of entering it, the farmer 
“pulled the strings’, which shook the 
hives. The enraged bees—taking for 
granted that the invaders had dis- 
turbed them—simply covered the in- 
truders with their stings, who ran 
away and never molested the house 
again. 

The Turks, according to Herodotus 
(V.5), placed beehives at certain 
crossings on the Danube to prevent 
an enemy’s landing. Kohl related that 
some clefts in the rocks on the Black 
Sea were absolutely unapproachable, 
because they were so well defended 
by the bees. In West Sudan, even 


these days, hives are placed at the vil- 


lage gates as a protection. 
Charles John McGuinness, a mem- 
ber of the first Byrd antarctic expedi- 

















Projecting wheel for throwing bee hives into 


fortifications. 
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Bee hives landing within 


stronghold. 


(From a manuscript of 1326 A. D.) 
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tion, who also participated during the 
World War in the East African cam- 
paign of the Allies against the Ger- 
mans, gives a vivid and interesting 
description in his book, “Sailor of 
Fortune,” (1935) of how the bees 
were successfully utilized by the Ger- 
mans in protecting their colonies. 
With a few men they held off 300,000 
troops and remained undefeated right 
up to the date of the Armistice. Gen- 
eral von Lettow Vorbeck out-guessed 
his enemies for four years, using ev- 
ery artifice of man and Nature. The 
lives of the black savages, drafted in- 
to the “white man’s bloody game,” 
were held as cheap as those of insects. 
It is estimated that about 50,000 of 
them were sacrificed. 

McGuinness, who was captured 
and enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Germans, described the “‘bee-attack’”’ 
by the Germans ona troop train: 
“Through the campaign there were 
many incidents worth the chronicling 
that you might not find in the records 
of the British and German War Of- 
fices. Transportation was a huge 
problem, and the German skill in am- 
bushing our supplies made the second 
line of defence more hazardous than 
the actual fighting front. One day a 
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convoy of mules and wagons loaded 
with foodstuffs, clothing and sundry 
munitions was making slow progress 
along the trail in the dense bush be- 
tween Tanga and Korogwe. The As- 
karis moved ahead of the mules, 
beating down the vegetation that ob- 
scured the winding path. The Trans- 
port was guarded by Boers from the 
Cape, who, knowing they were easy 
targets for enemy snipers, were none 
too happy with the assignment. 

“Along the trail a German engi- 
neer had conceived the brilliant plan 
of harassing the enemy with bees. 
The German Askaris, some of whom 
were trained beekeepers, gathered 
hundreds of swarms and attached the 
bees to convenient trees along the 
trail. 

“The nests were connected with 
wires, strung in sequence and run- 
ning back to a central location in the 
bush. Here the German engineer 
waited beside his switches and a dry 
cell battery system, while his scouts 
were on the alert for the advance of 
the pack-train. The white guard from 
the Cape rode lazily in the van, and 
back of them came the Cape boys 
howling ina jargon of Kafir and 

(Continued on page 580) 





Pritchard’s Road Side Honey Stand 

















This stand is located north of Medina on Route 42 leading from Cincinnati to Cleveland. This is 
a four-track thoroughfare on which hundreds of cars are passing every day. The owners and pro- 
prietors are Mr. and Mrs. Arlie Pritchard, son of M. T. Pritchard, the queen breeder. The upper 
right-hand insert shows the interior with the daughter and son-in-law Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sedg- 
wick, in the background. The left-hand insert, also an interior view, shows Mr. and Mrs. Artie 
Pritchard. This stand is selling an enormous amount of both comb and extracted honey. Honey 
candies, honey fudge, and honey ice cream are featured. Mrs. Pritchard does most of the selling. 
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Beekeeping In Ireland 


Alfred Echlin Hoey 


Apiary Management As Used 
By One Emerald Isle 
Beekeeper 


Although conditions in Ireland are 
quite different from those in Ameri- 
ca, your readers may like to hear 
how a beekeeper in the Emerald Isle 
works his bees. 

I have, at present, only three col- 
onies, and so I can devote more time 
to them than can those who number 
their colonies in thousands. 

As early in the season as possible— 
about the beginning of February—I 
begin to use hot water bottles in the 
hives. I place an aluminum one in 
each hive, over the brood chamber 
and under the quilts. Between the hot 
water bottle and brood chamber there 
is also a thin quilt. The bottles are 
filled up night and morning with 
boiling water. In this way the queen 
begins to lay early in the season and 
by the time the first important honey 
flow is on (from sycamore and haw- 
thorn) a large force of bees is in the 
hive. I believe that by this method 
swarming is reduced because the col- 
ony increases gradually and so grows 
accustomed to the number of bees. 
The sycamore blooms here about the 
middle of May and I can usually de- 


Alfred Echlin Hoey, N. Ireland, among the bees. The picture to 
the right shows a close-up of the type of hive Mr. Hoey uses in 
his North Ireland apiary. 





pend on getting two supers of honey 
from this source when my neighbors 
get none. 

I work for extracted honey and 
by a simple manipulation of the su- 
pers I prevent swarming. I stumbled 
on this method (given below) quite 
by accident but I have since seen it in 
The Bee World, May, 1936. 

On top of the brood chamber and 
excluder I puta super of shallow 
drawn-out combs which have never 
contained eggs nor brood. Over this 
super, I place a shallow super of 
drawn-out combs which have former- 
ly contained eggs and brood. No 
further manipulation is necessary. 
The bees will not swarm. I do not 
know why unless the bees, forgetting 
the excluder, have been led to believe 
that there is plenty of room to accom- 
modate the queen’s eggs. The supers 
are put on early in the season (about 
the beginning of May) and are care- 
fully wrapped up. I don’t know 
whether the plan would still work if 
the brood chamber were allowed to 
become congested, but I do know that 
I have not examined the brood cham- 
ber of one of my hives for two years 
and yet the bees have not swarmed. 

This season of 1936 with its abnor- 
mal rainfall certainly put this method 
to the test and I am convinced that it 
will prevent swarming in an apiary 

(Continued on page 581) 
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Co-operative Roadside Marketing 


Emory Ward 


An Assortment of Merchandise 
Is Likely to Attract More 
Customers and Increase 


Volume of Sales 


Several years ago a northern Ohio 
beekeeper who had formerly sold all 
of his honey crop direct from his 
small roadside stand in front of his 
farm found that an unusually favora- 
ble season had given him far more 
honey than he could possibly dispose 
of from his highway market. With a 
rapidly accumulating surplus of both 
comb and extracted honey on his 
hands, he was forced to develop some 
other sales outlets to take care of his 
bumper crop. 

Wholesale honey buyers from the 
neighboring city were always in the 
market for the better grades, but the 
unusually large crop which the fav- 
orable season was producing had 
pushed the wholesale prices to rock- 
bottom and the local beekeep- 
er, seeking greater profits, looked 
about for other methods of disposing 
of his crop without taking a drastic 
price cut. 

On the main highway where his 
farm was located, he discovered that 
he was the only farmer offering hon- 
ey products exclusively at his road- 
side stand; the countless other stands 
that bordered the highway offered 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, or other 
farm produce, but no honey. Each 
stand, he found, specialized in one 
product and offered no variety or as- 
sortment to attract the passersby. 

Discovering the specialization 
which each stand offered, and re- 
membering that people who travel 
the highways are attracted by unus- 
ual displays and attractive assort- 
ments, the beekeeper visited each of 
his rival roadside merchants with the 
proposition that if they would stock 
their stand with his honey products, 
he, in turn, would handle a supply of 
their produce at his own stand, there- 


by increasing the stock of each mer- 
chant, and aiding the development 
of greater variety and a more attrac- 
tive display along the roadside. 

Most of the farmers interviewed 
were agreeable to the plan and eager 
to broaden the scope of their mer- 
chandising activities. As a result, each 
of the co-operating farmer’s produce 
was stocked in all the other roadside 
stands, giving each wayside merchant 
a greater variety of products for a 
more effective display which, in turn, 
stopped more motorists. For each of 
the farmers, the new idea brought ex- 
tra business, and the beekeeper’s 
chief concern soon became a problem 
of how to get more honey rather than 
how to dispose of it. 

To compensate for any irregulari- 
ties that might come from the sales of 
the neighboring farmers’ products, 
each roadside merchant was given a 
two per cent commission on all sales 
of produce other than his own. Many 
of the merchants who participated in 
the co-operative roadside marketing 
plan explained that where previous- 
ly each customer who stopped had 
bought but one product, it was now 
common practice for the passersby to 
be so attracted by the variety of pro- 
duce offered that they frequently 
purchased several different articles. 
The newer plan, with its greater va- 
riety of merchandise, also offered 
the roadside merchants a better 
chance at salesmanship, or to sell ad- 
ditional produce to the customer who 
had originally stopped with the intent 
of purchasing but one product. 

The final result of the co-operative 
enterprise was the establishment of 
fifteen roadside markets along the 
highway stocking a complete line of 
fresh home-grown produce with a 
variety to attract every passing mo- 
torist, and with an assortment com- 
plete enough to satisfy even the most 
particular. And the final result—most 
important to the beekeeper and the 
co-operating farmers—was the unus- 
ually large increase in sales and prof- 
its which the newer scheme produced. 

Toledo, Ohio. 
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For Cooler Days 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 





The Honey-Way 
Recognizes No 
Distinction of 


Weather 














Honey grape juice tapioca makes a perfect desert. 


Some like ’em hot, some like ’em 
cold. For some families they are the 
main dish of the menu on wash day. 
To others they are a Saturday night 
tradition. We like them best the hon- 
ey-way. Have you guessed? Baked 
beans! Welcome at any time, they are 
grand when chilly fall days make the 
warmth of the slow oven so desirable. 
During the long, slow baking the 
honey blends with other ingredients 


to produce a dish of delightful flavor - 


—one which will be hailed with de- 
light by the family and promptly ap- 
proved. Second helpings are sure to 
be demanded, so prepare plenty. And 
while they are cooking, let’s take ad- 
vantage of the remaining oven space 
to bake a variety of honey treats. 
Delicious Baked Beans 

One pint of pea beans, %4 teaspoon 
soda, % cup of honey, 6 slices of ba- 
con, 1 small onion, minced, 1 tea- 
spoon of dry mustard, 2 teaspoon 
salt and % teaspoon of pepper. Soak 
the beans over night. Drain, add fresh 
water and the soda. Boil till the skins 
begin to loosen. Then drain. Fry ba- 
con slightly, turning often. Remove 
the bacon and slightly brown the 
finely minced onion. Add the honey 
and seasonings, then pour over the 
beans placed in a baking dish. Ar- 
range the bacon strips over the top 
and cover the dish tightly. Cook in a 
moderate oven, 325 degrees F. for 2% 
to 3 hours. Uncover the last 15 min- 
utes to brown. 

Another time prepare Honey Baked 
Beans and Sausage. You will need: 
One cup dry navy beans, 1 cup milk, 
3 tablespoons of honey, % pound of 
small pork sausages, and % cup 
minced onion (optional). Soak the 
beans over night. In the morning par- 
boil in salted water until the skins be- 
gin to loosen. Drain. Heat the milk 


and add the honey. Pour beans in 
baking dish, add onion and the milk 
and honey mixture. Arrange sausages 
on the top. Bake 2% to3 hours ina 
moderate oven, 325 degrees F. 

There is a type of new, partly 
baked beans now available—a per- 
fect ‘“‘menu saver” when one is in a 
hurry or wishes to reduce the cooking 
period. These beans require no soak- 
ing or parboiling. And what honey 
does for them! They may be cooked, 
or rather baked, ready for the table 
in 20 or 30 minutes. But I like to give 
them a longer baking time, at a lower 
temperature and let the honey blend 
thoroughly, making a tempting, ap- 
petite provoking, golden brown tri- 
umph. 

For real old-fashioned baked beans 
place one package of beans in a bak- 
ing dish and add 3 to 4 tablespoons of 
honey, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon dry 
mustard, and % teaspoon of pepper. 
Fry six slices of bacon or salt pork 
slightly, turning often. Remove meat, 
add 3 cups of hot water to the liquid 
fat and pour over the beans. Mix 
thoroughly and place the bacon or 
pork strips over the top. Cover and 
bake in a 325 degree oven 1 hour. Un- 
cover to brown the last 15 minutes. 

Another oven triumph isa cas- 
serole of pork chops or liver and 
beans treated the honey-way. For 
this you will use: One package of 
beans, six pork chops, one onion, 
minced; 1 to 2 tablespoons of honey, 
1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon pepper, 
2 tablespoons catsup and 3 cups of 
hot water. 

Place the beans in a casserole, add 
honey, salt, pepper and catsup. Salt, 
pepper and flour the pork chops; 
brown slightly on both sides, using a 
small quantity of fat in the skillet. 
Remove meat, add onion and brown 
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very slightly. Add onion and hot 
water to the seasoned beans. Place 
pork chops on top, cover and bake in 
a moderate 325 degree F. oven 1 and 
% hours. Uncover to brown the last 
15 minutes. 
Baked Apples 

Baked apples are an ideal accom- 

paniment for baked beans. One time 






**Distinctly flavored’’ you'll say 
when you taste honey fruit salad. 


we add a tablespoon of orange juice, 
a teaspoon of honey, a generous bit of 
butter to each cavity and perhaps add 
a half walnut meat. Another time 
we add pineapple juice, a bit of 
crushed pineapple, too, decreasing 
the amount of honey to suit taste, 
since the pineapple juice is sweeter 
than the orange juice, and the same 
generous dotting of butter. Or, per- 
haps we will use a bit of peach juice, 
honey, and a few red cinnamon can- 
dies for a spicy ‘‘pick-up’’. 
Honey-Orange-Nut Bread 

With the beans and apples tucked 
in the oven let’s consider some honey 
nut bread. Perhaps you do not need it 
just today but bake it anyway. The 
honey keeps it fresh and moist to the 
last crumb, so it’s a good idea to bake 
it while the oven is in use and store it 
away against the demands of unex- 
pected guests and those ‘“between- 
meal snacks’’. 

For Honey-Orange-Nut Bread as- 
semble: Two tablespoons of butter, 
(vegetable shortening is desirable if 
the bread is to be stored for a long 
Period), 1 cup honey, 1 egg, 1% ta- 
blespoons grated orange rind, % cup 
orange juice, 2% cups of sifted flour, 
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3 teaspoons baking powder, 1 tea- 
spoon salt and 1 cup chopped nut- 
meats. 


Cream fat and honey together, add 
egg, beaten until light and fluffy, (I 
like to separate yolk and white, beat- 
ing egg white until stiff, the yolk un- 
til thick and lemon colored, then fold 
the white gently but thoroughly into 


Full of flavor and appetite ap- 
peal are honey baked beans and 
honey baked apples. 


the yolk), and the orange rind. Sift 
dry ingredients together and add al- 
ternately with the orange juice. Stir 
in the nutmeats. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 325 degrees F. 1 hour and 15 
minutes. 

Full of flavor, which improves with 
age, this bread makes most distinc- 
tive sandwiches. Cut the bread in thin 
slices and prepare sandwiches using 
butter alone or in combination with 
a snappy cheese filling. 

Oatmeal Bread 

Wholesome and highly nutritious 
describes Oatmeal Bread. And if one 
is to take advantage of the oven’s heat 
while the beans and apples are bak- 
ing the sponge must be prepared ear- 





Wholesome and nutritious honey oatmeal bread. 
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ly in the morning. For this bread you 
will need: One cup rolled oats (un- 
cooked), %4 cup milk, 1 tablespoon 
shortening, % cup honey, % cake 
compressed yeast, 1 teaspoon salt and 
about 2 cups of wholewheat or gra- 
ham flour. 

Scald the milk and pour over the 
oatmeal, add fat, salt and honey. Cool 
to lukewarm, then add the yeast, 
which has been softened in % cup 
tepid water. Beat well and add a por- 
tion of the flour. Set in a warm place 
and allow to raise until double in 
bulk. Beat again, adding more flour 
as necessary. The dough must be very 
stiff, otherwise the bread will be too 
moist when cut. Place in a greased 
baking pan and let raise until again 
double in bulk. Bake in a moderate 
oven 60 minutes. This bread should 
be _— the day before it is to be 
used. 


Cooking Vegetables with Honey 

Do you use honey in cooked vege- 
tables? The addition of Nature’s 
sweet increases the energy value and 
tends to bring out the original, fresh 
flavor of the vegetable. The amount 


you will use will vary according to. 


personal taste and the particular 


vegetable to be treated. Generally 
speaking, one may use one teaspoon 
of mildly flavored honey to each cup 
of cooked vegetables. 
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Honey Buttered Beets will compli- 
ment our oven baked dinner nicely. 
You will use: Two and % cups of 
cooked, diced beets, 1% cups of beet 
juice, 3 tablespoons mild honey, 2 ta- 
blespoons lemon juice or vinegar, 1% 
teaspoons cornstarch, 1% teaspoons 
salt, and 2 tablespoons butter. 


Allow beets and beet juice to heat 
through thoroughly. Combine honey 
and cornstarch, blending to a smooth 
paste. Stir in remaining ingredients, 
mix well and add to the beets. Sim- 
mer for 5 minutes. 


Grapejuice Tapioca 


And Grapejuice Tapioca makes a 
perfect ending for our meal. For this, 
assemble: Two cups of grapejuice, % 
to % cup of honey, 4 tablespoons 
quick-cooking tapioca, 34 cup water, 
1 tablespoon lemon juice, 2 egg 
whites and 14 teaspoon salt. 

Combine tapioca and cold water 
and let stand while scalding the 
grapejuice. Pour the hot juice over 
the tapioca and cook mixture in top 
of double boiler, stirring constantly, 
until transparent. Add honey, lemon 
juice, and salt. Remove from heat and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Chill and serve with honey sweet- 
ened whipped cream or a custard 
sauce. 








Above: Dr. O. W. Park of Iowa Agricultural 
Btation, Ames, putting a poser to Dr. H. B. 
xarks. For once in his life Dr. Parks says he 
was speechless. 


Right: Both talking at once. The senior edi- 
tor of Gleanings asking Dr. H. B. Parks of the 
State Apicultural Laboratory at San Antonio, 
Texas, some questions, 
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Highlights of Summer Meets 


As Gleaned by the Editors from 
Recent Meetings Held in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 


[Lack of space does not permit giving much 
detail. Most speakers, including the editors, like 


to see their names in print. We are all vain, 
(more or less). We must be big enough, how- 
ever, to forget ourselves in our effort to focus 
attention on the highlights or latest develop- 
ments in this wonderful industry of ours. And 
so, if the names of all the speakers appearing 
on recent programs are not mentioned, please 


do not feel slighted.] 

The attendance at summer bee 
meetings has been good in spite of 
the apparent crop shortage. Had there 
been a big crop necessitating extra la- 
bor in handling the honey and hiving 
swarms the attendance might have 
been less. 

In referring to disease-resistant 
bees Russell H. Kelty of Michigan said 
it would be better for the beekeeping 
fraternity at large if there were less 
talk about bees resistant to AFB 
and more talk about resistance on the 
part of beekeepers, whom he said 
should use only methods that would 
keep disease down to the minimum. 
In saying this he was casting no re- 
flection whatever on the splendid sci- 
entific work being done along this 
line at present. 

Kelty might be called the ‘Will 
Rogers” of beedom. His talks are in- 


terspersed with clever witticisms. He 
is an enthusiastic exponent of the 
American Honey Institute of which 
he is President and good-naturedly 
scolds beekeepers for not getting back 
of the American Honey Institute bet- 
ter than they have done. 


Diluting honey with hot water for 
the table was advocated by Mrs. Jen- 
sen of the American Honey Institute. 
She puts one cup of hot water into 
three cups of honey. This dilutes the 
honey so that the mixture pours 
readily over cereals and other food 
products. To dilute honey to the con- 
sistency of maple syrup use one cup 
of hot water to five cups of honey. 
Honey should be diluted only for ta- 
ble use. 

Miss Goodman, financial secretary 
and treasurer of the Institute, said 
they were sending out 100 pieces of 
mail each day, and this takes money. 
The Institute must have a dependable 
income each month or important 
work will be curtailed. Funds are 
dangerously low at present. 

There seems to be a general trend 
towards using capping melters in con- 
nection with large honey extracting 
outfits. The capping melters may 
darken some of the white honey 
slightly but there is a market for am- 
ber honey. The biggest advantage of 
this method is that at the end of each 
day’s extracting the wax is separated 
from the honey and ready for market. 
Beekeeper’s don’t care to fuss around 
after extracting, rendering cappings 
during the fall and winter months. 




















Inside and outside of the big tent set up to the west of the Root Company factory at Medina, 
Ohio, where between 250 and 300 beekeepers met on August 4 and 5. 
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Michigan has an appropriation of 
from $25,000 to $30,000 for the con- 
trol of bee disease and now has a law 
forbidding shipment of bees on combs 
into the state. E. G. Le Stourgeon of 
the Beekeepers’ Item, who attended 
the Ohio meeting said this is a good 
law and that in his opinion all states 
should follow suit, as some have al- 
ready done. 

The time and duration of major 
honey flow in clover honey regions is 
changing. Formerly the flow came 
mainly from white and alsike clovers, 
also basswood, and occurred the latter 
part of June and early July. At pres- 
ent sweet clover and alfalfa lengthens 
the flow into August and early Sep- 
tember. The long honey flow is hard 
on queens. The importance of having 
each colony headed witha young 
prolific queen cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 

Supers should be left on until the 
close of the season, that is, empty su- 
pers to catch a possible late flow. It is 
better to have supers of drawn combs 
on colonies rather than in the apiary 
house being riddled with bee moths. 

To conquer vicious bees put a little 
slumgum in with the smoker fuel and 
watch results. 

Morley Pettit, a producer of pack- 
age bees in the South and honey in 
Ontario, in commenting on the co-op- 
erative organization in Ontario said 
that honey is purchased from the 
members, then processed and graded 
as to color and quality. Most of the 
honey is put up in tin and sold in 
graulated form, but some is also sold 
in glass. Mr. Pettit is of the opinion 
that in the near future most of the 
honey produced commercially will be 
graded and processed at centrally lo- 
cated plants. 

One of the speakers at the Ohio 
meeting suggested that each roadside 
honey stand have at least two ap- 
proach signs, one on either side, at an 
easy stopping distance, reading, 
“Your Honey is Just Ahead, STOP.” 

Floyd Markham, of Michigan, 
when rendering old combs uses com- 
mon wash boilers into which he puts 
a little water and the refuse combs. 
His method differs from the orthodox 
method in that he adds a pound or 
two of dark honey. The purpose of the 
honey is to pick up small particles of 
dirt, and while the wax and other ma- 
terial is cooling, the dirt surrounded 
by a film of honey, will settle to the 
bottom, leaving the clean wax to 
come out on top. The wax is drawn 


off into separate containers. 

When Wisconsin beekeepers go af- 
ter a thing they usually get it, at least 
they got an appropriation of $31.000 
for bee inspection work. But they 
went after this amount in a business- 
like way, as told on page 547 of this 
issue. Other states would do well to 
take note. 

Beekeepers in the Red River Val- 
ley region of North Dakota and Min- 
nesota usually secure good crops 
when conditions are favorable. Some 
may think that keeping bees in that 
region is all sunshine. Such is not the 
case. There are many problems. One 
problem is finding suitable apiary 
sites that are accessible, protected 
from winds, and near water and pol- 
len. Those black gumbo roads are bad 
to travel over after it rains but the 
soil is wonderful for grains and sweet 
clover. 

Our industry appears to be in need 
of standardization, both in bee equip- 
ment used and methods of apiary 
management. It is an abomination of 
good beekeeping to have a mixture of 
sizes of hives in the same apiary. If 
‘possible have one size of hives and 
supers. It is a distinct advantage, if 
possible, to have extracting supers 
with frames the same size as the 
frames in the brood chambers. The 
frames are then interchangeable and 
this facilitates hive manipulation, es- 
pecially when colonies are divided or 
united. 

It may be impossible, due to differ- 
ences in conditions in various regions, 
to ever have a general standardization 
in apiary management. As time goes 
on and more is learned about the char- 
acteristics of the different beekeeping 
regions it should be possible to work 
out a more or less standard system of 
apiary management for each region. 

Reference is made editorially, page 
554, to a method of uniting colonies 
in the fall and dividing in the spring. 
This method is especially adapted to 
the sweet clover and alfalfa regions 
where the main honey flow comes 
somewhat later and lasts longer than 
it does in the alsike and white clover 
region. In managing strong colonies 
that have wintered well it seems nec- 
essary in some of the sweet clover and 
alfalfa regions to divide such colon- 
ies, giving the queenless divisions 
young laying queens. This manipula- 
tion is a swarm control measure and 
prevents colonies reaching their peak 
of strength before the main flow be- 
gins. 
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Some Notables at the Ohio Convention 




















No. 1. Fred W. Muth telling someone his opinion. No. 2. Miss Goodman of the American Honey 
Institute showing her sweet smile. No. 3. Sardar Singh is interested in the speaker. No. 4. W. E. 
Dunham urging segregation of combs. No. 5. Cary W. Hartman turns his back on Editor Deyell. 
No. 6. J. E. Starkey making a good speech. No. 7. Chas. A. Reese paused a moment to have his 
picture taken. No. 8. Editors E. R. Root and E. G@ LeStourgeon enjoying a talk. No. 9. Morley 
Pettit listening seriously. No. 10. J. I. Hambleton slightly amused. No. 11, Russell H. Kelty— 
talking seriously. No. 12. Mrs. Jensen being very attentive. We don’t know the lady under the 

good-looking hat. 
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From the Field of Experience 





THE SELECTION AND CARE OF A 
BREEDING QUEEN 





James W. Bain 


The careful selection of a breeding 
queen is important. The inexperi- 
enced beekeeper would profitably 
leave the selection of breeding stock 
to the apiarist of wide experience, 
particularly a queen breeder, who 
having had years of experience test- 
ing hundreds of queens is qualified 
to ascertain the necessary require- 
ments of a breding queen. In selecting 
a breeding queen it is well to consid- 
er the following points: 

1. In honey production her colony 
should rank above average, but not 
necessarily the top colony in produc- 
tion. 

2. The queen should be very sym- 
metrical, should have strong legs, 
broad thorax, long tapering body, 
should be very prolific, and lay 
her cycles of brood regularly and 
in no way abnormal. 

3. Her progeny should be large, 
very uniform in marking, gentle, and 
not inclined to gather an unusual 
amount of propolis nor build burr 
combs. 

4. The larvae used from this queen 
should be readily accepted when used 
in cell cups. 

5. The virgins should mate very 
promptly at proper age, conditions 
being favorable. Uniform size and 
color should not be overlooked. 

6. Do not use for a breeder a queen 
whose progeny is inclined to stam- 
pede while handling. 

7. Do not use a queen whose pro- 
geny gorge themselves with honey 


upon opening the hive thereby mak- 
ing them defenceless against robbers. 

8. I would not use for a breeder a 
queen which during the current year 
had been at the head of a strong col- 
ony for a period of 90 days or more. 

9. All queens intended to be used 
for breeding purposes should be re- 
moved from full colonies early in the 
season and placed in nuclei hives, 
thereby preserving their life and en- 
ergy through the active season. 

10. Do not use larvae from a nuc- 
leus or a hive that does not contain 
young and emerging bees at the time 
of grafting. Larvae should be fed 
abundantly or weak queens will be 
the result. 

Marion, Ohio. 

eee 
HONEY EXHIBIT AT THE 1936 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL 
Dr. Don O. Baird 

It was made possible for visitors at 
the Texas Centennial to see the home 
life of the honeybee in two eight- 
frame glass hives, every part of the 
interior visible. These hives housed 
two colonies, one with Italian and the 
other Caucasian bees. A glass tube 
four inches in diameter and eighteen 
feet long provided an exit for the 
bees. These little workers visited the 
flowers, raised brood and carried 
on their natural activities uninter- 
rupted during the entire time of the 
Exposition. 

The picture shows there were many 
maps and charts showing the main 
honey belts in Texas based on floral 
sources. Another chart in the exhibit 
showed that 25% of Texas honey is 
the humble by-product of the great 
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This exhibit was made possible through the efforts of President Burleson of the American Honey 
Prod. League, and Dr. Don O. Baird, Professor of Biology, Sam Houston State Teachers’ College. 
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cotton industry, more than from any 
other source. This is closely followed 
by horsemint (20%). Clovers account 
for 18%, mesquite 14%, and while 
catsclaw and huajilla account for on- 
ly 7% they easily make up in quality 
in their mild water clear honey what 
they lose in quantity. The honey in 
this exhibit was mainly catsclaw and 
huajilla honey. 


eee 
HERE’S HOW WISCONSIN DID IT 





H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association, 

Through the efforts of the Wiscon- 
sin Beekeepers’ Association the Wis- 
consin Legislature this year appropri- 
ated the sum of $31,000 annually to 
start the campaign to drive American 
foulbrood from the state. 

This sum was estimated by the 
State Entomologist to be sufficient to 
start the work in every county. The 
plea of the State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation to the Legislature was that this 
is an economy measure, that an ap- 
propriation sufficiently large to drive 
the disease from the state in a short 
time would in the end cost less money 
than the present plan of spending a 
small amount in only a few sections 
of the state each year. 

Wisconsin now hopes that sur- 
rounding states will start a similar 
program. It is the opinion of Wiscon- 
sin beekeepers that it is not difficult 
to obtain a sufficient amount of mon- 
ey from the Legislature if the bee- 
keepers unite solidly behind such a 
program. Our legislators were anx- 
ious to vote for the bill when they 
found that the beekeepers back home 
really wanted it. The following steps 
are probably necessary in order to 
put the measure over. 

First, a program of action must be 
decided upon and meetings of all 
county and district associations held 
to tell the beekeepers about it and 
ask them to write to the legislators 
representing their county, asking 
them to vote for the bill as soon as it 
is introduced. 

Second, several legislators favora- 
ble to the bill must be lined up to 
watch the progress of the bill at all 
stages. 

Third, as many beekeepers as pos 
sible, especially state and district of- 
ficers must attend hearings and their 
presentation before committees must 
be carefully planned so as to make a 
favorable impression. Only five or six 
should speak at a committee hearing, 
however. 
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Fourth, just before the bill comes 
up for a vote in either house of the 
Legislature, it is well that a number 
of beekeepers send telegrams or let- 
ters to doubtful legislators asking 
them to vote for its passage. In all 
cases these letters or telegrams must 
come from beekeepers within the dis- 
trict which the legislator represents. 


It is also well to select someone 
with knowledge of legislative affairs 
to make the plans for the campaign. 
Then it is important that all agree up- 
on the plans and follow them to avoid 
disputes or wrangling among the bee- 
keepers themselves. The important 
thing is to secure passage of the bill. 
Who gets the credit for doing so is not 
important. 


In Wisconsin the State Entomolo- 
gist and the State Bee Inspector made 
a careful estimate of the minimum 
amount of money which would be re- 
quired to carry on the work efficient- 
ly in each county of the state and this 
was the amount asked for. This 
minimum estimate was _present- 
ed to the Finance Committee with 
the statement: “This is the mini- 
mum amount we need to carry on the 
program efficiently.”” Our plea was, 
“Spend money to save money. Drive 
American foulbrood from the state 
and save an important industry.” 

Madison, Wisc. 


HIVE STERILIZING METHOD 


Clarence J. Tontz 


The usual process of sterilizing 
hives that have been infected with 
AFB is by washing with a soap and 
lye solution or scorching with a blow 
torch. Of these two methods, I prefer 
the scorching process. But what I 
have in mind is a different method of 
burning out the hives. 


One day, desiring to scorch out two 
infected hives, I discovered there was 
no blow torch available. So, I rubbed 
the interiors thoroughly with a kero- 
sene-soaked rag, set the two hive 
bodies on their sides close together, 
and applied a match. The blaze start- 
ed slowly but finally blazed up and 
thoroughly covered the interior sur- 
face. I quickly put the fire out, think- 
ing the hives were badly burned. But 
Iwas surprised at the eveness at 
which the insides were burned. 

Later I had had some shallow su- 
pers to sterilize and decided to try 
again the mass-burning method. The 
supers were seton their long sides 
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and placed close together soas to 
form a tunnel as shown in the illus- 
trations. It is important that the su- 
pers fit close; if there are cracks the 
flame reaches through and “eats” off 
the edges and blackens the outsides. 
They may be held intact by nailing 
on a cleat. 

Now, when the tunnel of supers, 
their interiors covered with a coating 
of kerosene, were ready, I lighted a 











No. 1—Coated with kerosene the supers be- 
come a tunnel of fire. The pail of water should 
be handy. 


kerosene-soaked ball of paper and 
placed it in the south end of the tun- 
nel from which the breeze was blow- 
ing. I had had my camera all ready to 
snap the supers as soon as the blaze 
was going strong. The interior of the 
tunnel soon became a roaring, blaz- 
ing furnace. I snapped the picture 
(No. 1), then grabbed up the pail of 
water, shown by the supers, and 
snuffed out the blaze with one dash 
of water through the tunnel. Any 
smouldering places were soaked so 
as to prevent them from being deeply 
burned. 








No. 2—The tunnel of supers is scorched smooth- 
ly and thoroughly without burning. 


Picture No. 2 was taken shortly af- 
ter the fire was put out. The interiors 
were burned smoothly and thorough- 
ly. The outside surface was not even 
blackened, except a small patch on 
the end super where the flame curled 
around the edges. 


Lids, inner covers, and bottoms 
were set on the ground, inner side up, 
saturated with kerosene, and a match 
applied. As a rule, I do not believe it 
pays the small beekeeper with inad- 
equate equipment to try to save the 
frames and combs. The chances are 
too great of spreading the disease to 
healthy colonies. 


In sterilizing a great number of 
hives by this method, I have found 
that there is danger of the interior 
surface and edges being burned too 
much if the fire is allowed to burn 
too long. It requires only a few sec- 
onds fora good blaze to do the job. 
However, one will learn by experi- 
ence just when to snuff it out. This 
method is not very effective ina 
strong wind. The fire is blown 
through the tunnel without burning 


‘evenly; and the supers on the end at 


which the blaze was started are not 
thoroughly scorched, while the supers 
at the other end may burn too much. 


In experimenting, it is best to put 
out the fire too soon than too late. 
One can always start another fire, but 
it is impossible to undo its work. Ap- 
plying small amounts of water on 
burning edges while the interior is 
being scorched, is advisable. When 
burning, have the tunnel of supers 
parallel with the general direction of 
the mild breeze. 


This method of mass-burning has 
the advantage over other sterilizing 
methods in that it is faster and yet 
thorough. Several supers can be ster- 
ilized in a few seconds. Every precau- 
tion should be taken against being 
burned. Although I have never tried 
it, it has been suggested to me that 
gasoline would also be suitable for 
mass-burning sterilization. 

This mass-burning method is 
handy to use when out on a clean-up 
campaign. 





[The method used by Mr. Tontz should work 
well. We have painted four or five empty su- 


pers on the inside with gasoline, then piled them 
up, leaving an opening at the bottom of pile. 
We would then throw a lighted match inside 


the supers. With this method the fire is put out 
by placing a hive cover over the top of pile to 
smother the flames. Some use newspapers in- 
stead of gasoline. Extreme care is necessary in 
using gasoline.—Editor. } 
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AMERICA’S “CHAMPION HONEY EXHIBITOR” 


E. R. Root 


If there is any one man who can 
honestly lay claim to the distinc- 
tion of being the champion honey ex- 
hibitor of this whole country, it is 
Chas. M. Kinzie, of Arlington, Cali- 
fornia. Besides carrying off first 
prizes at state and county fairs he is 
one of the leading beekeepers of his 
state as well as one of the most ex- 
tensive. He is likewise president and 
vice-president of state and several 
county associations. He is a member 
and supporter of the American Honey 
Institute and the American Honey 
Producers’ League. 

He is a thorough believer in the 
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idea that it pays to advertise and in 
order to do the job right he puts up 
honey exhibits which for size and 
beautiful effect excell anything I 
have seen andI have seen a lot of 
them. The illustrations opposite show 
how well he knows the art of making 
an exhibit that is as striking and at- 
tractive as it is beautiful. 

It is now the season of state and 
county fairs. Those who contemplate 
putting up exhibits of honey can 
gather ideas from the above pictures. 

One of his exhibits has already 
been shown on page 155 of our March 
issue for 1936. 
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HONEY VINEGAR 


Harry Lathrop 

At various times there have ap- 
peared in the pages of Gleanings arti- 
cles on the manufacture of honey vin- 
egar. Usually it has been described 
as quite a complicated process. Now I 
am going to tell you just how simple 
it may be, for last summer I made 
some as nice as I ever tasted in my 
life from any source. All I had to use 
was a six gallon stone jar, cappings 
from basswood-clover honey, clear- 
well water that may be described as 
hard water, a piece of cheesecloth 
doubled to tie over the top of the jar, 
and warm August weather. 

I had heard that one should use 
soft water, but such was not plentiful 
during the drouth of last summer so I 
just took water out of the well. I 
know now that it is just as good as 
any. When extracting I let the cap- 
pings drain over night and then 
dumped them into the jar. When 
about half full I poured in water till 
the mass floated and then let it alone. 
We first get a product that tastes and 
appears like good sweet cider. Then it 
acquires a sort of bitter taste like 
hard cider. The next change gives us 
vinegar. You can have it as strong as 
you like by using a richer mixture 
but still it will have that distinctive 
honey flavor. I am sure I do not wish 
to buy vinegar when I can make it so 
easily and of such splendid quality. 
Ata time when I owned and operated 
300 colonies we made honey vinegar 
to sell. At that time we used barrels 
instead of a stone jar, but otherwise 
the process was about the same, only 
at that time we used rain water. My 
conclusion is, that honey vinegar is 
good and is not hard to make. 

Bridgeport, Wisconsin. 

eee 
COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 
J. F. Dunn 
Piping of the Queen 

Mr. C. M. Isaccson’s article, com- 
mencing on page 479, is abundant ev- 
idence that he is a real beekeeper. 
He seems to have debunked the old 
theory that the “piping” ofa queen 
shows her anger in not being allowed 
to destroy the queen cells. If, as sci- 
entists tell us, the remains of man 
have been found below three forest 
growths proving that this old globe is 
several hundred million years old, it 
appears that beekeepers have not 
re much about bees in all that 

ime. 
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Comb Spoilers 

“Comb spoilers,” Mr. Isaacson has 
coined a new phrase. We have all had 
them. While giving an address at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, we told 
them that we once owned a colony 
which built worker cells on one side 
of a full sheet of foundation and two- 
thirds of the other side was covered 
with drone cells. After a new queen 
was introduced in the hive there was 
no work of that kind after the bees 
produced by the new queen were old 
enough to build comb. 

Sweet Clover a Soil Builder 

Mr. Root’s article “Sweet Clover in 
All its Glory,” on page 485, reminds 
me of what I learned several years 
ago when I visited one of the most 
successful beekeepers in western New 
York. He told me about a neighbor 
who had purchased a poor “run- 
down” farm. He sowed sweet clover 
in a field and the field was plowed 
later and planted to potatoes. We will 
not take space to describe how he 
handled the clover but the yield of 
potatoes in that field was four times 
greater than the yield in the same 
area where sweet clover had not been 
planted. Several years afterward I 
asked him how his neighbor was 
“making it go’. He replied. “Just 
fine; he has not only finished paying 
for that farm but has purchased an- 
other farm near by.” 

While operating a honey stand we 
had sale for more comb honey than 
we raised so we bought a large quant- 
ity of 4x5 sections, white as snow and 
filled to the corners. The man from 
whom I bought the sections said to 
me. “I have solved the problem. I get 
a crop of honey from my sweet clov- 
er, then plow it under, and my sweet 
clover land is yielding 42 bushels of 
wheat to the acre where I formerly 
was lucky to get 25.” 

Honey Cure for Hay Fever 

“Does honey cure hay fever?” We 
are firmly convinced that while it 
may not be a positive cure, it relieves 
the trouble. And why not? Like cures 
like. The cincona bark from which 
quinine is prepared grows only in 
malarial districts. The vaccine from 
the cow pox renders immunity from 
other diseases. Why are not the pollen 
grains from ragweed and timothy 
present in honey at the time hay 
fever is prevalent antidotes for hay 
fever? Hay fever patients are buying 
honey from us and claim relief, and 
in some cases complete immunity. 
The more fall honey hay fever suffer- 
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ers consume the greater the relief. 
Don’t wait until hay fever is noticea- 
ble. Get the honey early and keep 
using it. 

Ridgway, Ont. 


eee 
SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 

The weather-man is giving us plen- 
ty of rain, these days, and the only 
grumbling we hear is from those try- 
ing to save their hay-crop which was 
caught in one of the downpours. This 
crop is away below average this year, 
and well worth saving. Clover is 
springing up, lush and green, where 
nothing promised before. 

Isn’t that the way it is in life? Evil 
is easier learned and spread than 
good. Harmful weeds are more hardy 
and rank in growth, and are harder 
to exterminate than any sort of grain. 
Sweet clover used to be considered a 
very bad weed, yet today we grow 
fine crops of it, and prize it. Too bad 
we cannot make use of sow-thistle, 
twitch-grass, and some of the worst 
weeds. 

A field of sweet clover in bloom is 
a veritable Eden for the bees. It is 
like a great store on bargain day, on- 
ly the bees are more ladylike than 
are bargain-hunting women. They re- 
spect the rights of other worker bees, 
and do not wrangle. That field is the 
scene of a wonderful industry, this 
gathering of nectar, and the busy 
hum of the thousands working there 
tells us plainly that the busy folk in 
the world are the happy folk. 

Bees Not Trouble Makers 

I read a news article recently which 
told of a swarm of wild bees attack- 
ing a man engaged in painting a high 
building. Quite nonplussed, he 
climbed down, purchased veiling and 
gloves and went back to complete 
his job. 

What do you think of that story? 
I think it’s just a bit of calumny, and 
someone should apologize to the bees. 

Honey-bees aren’t like that, unless 
their home were in the walls of the 
building, and who would not fight to 
protect home and food from plunder- 
ers? If honeybees, they surely took 
the man fora good alighting post, 
which speaks badly for his activity, 
but my idea is, they were wasps or 
hornets. If attacked, how could he 
see his way clear to go painting 
again? That is, if the so-called bees 
were properly up to their job? 

The young man with the Forestry 
Branch, of whom I wrote as going in- 
to beekeeping again, found he could 
not keep his bees at his home in town. 
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Whether they were a public nuisance, 
or found no nectar, Ido not know, 
but I fancy it was due to lack of nec- 
tar which does affect bees’ temper. 
Anyway, he brought them to this 
community, setting one colony under 
an oak tree on an unoccupied lot 
owned by a neighbor. When this 
neighbor’s wife was told about it, she 
chuckled and exclaimed, “And Mac 
would run a mile if a honeybee came 
near him!” 

What a fuss to make, and all be- 
cause a honeybee may chance to 
sting! Who leaves roses alone because 
they have thorns? Men insist on 
drinking intoxicants, even though 
they know the sickness, suffering, 
and ‘“‘head’’ that inevitably follows. 
Aviators continue to fly in spite of the 
many fatalities in aviation, yet grown 
men run from and fear a tiny bee! 

Beekeepers forget the stings and 
think only of the honey, just as the 
winner in a race forgets the labored 
breathing and aching muscles in the 
joy of achievement. Success is sweet 
and the harder the _ struggle, the 
sweeter the success. 

Were I the owner of that lone hive, 
I should be afraid bears might molest 
it. Bruin surely has a sweet tooth, and 
it is rather an isolated spot. Still, I’ve 
never known a bear to steal from 
hives here-abouts. I have heard of one 
running off with a pig, but this year 
they cannot be hungry. Blueberries 
are quite plentiful, and the bears love 
them. Should a certain blueberry 
marsh near us ever be burnt over and 
once again yield its abundant crop, I 
shall surely know what blueberry 
honey is like. Whether it is dark or 
light, palatable or otherwise. 

Popularizing Honey 

I enjoyed that article “Facts about 
Honey” by Mr. Babcock, in that small 
paper, “The Bee Hive.” It explained 
things I have long wanted to know, 
and I can make excellent use of it. In 
a few days I shall write a paper on 
“Honey” to be read in all the Wom- 
en’s Institute Branches in our District. 
I read that article in our own branch 
last Wednesday. Nor will that be all. 
I shall send that paper to the head 
office for distribution throughout the 
province. If I can only succeed in 
making a few use more honey, sup- 
plant corn syrup with a better food, 
well, it will be advancing a bit to 
make Canada more honey-minded. 
Even though bees may sting, why 
slight that delicious food, honey?— 
Spinster Jane. 
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Editorials 





Spring Seedings Due to the abund- 
of Clovers in Ex- — rains Sa 

+4... and summer in mos 
cellent Condition of the country the 
Generally clover seedings are 
above normal in 
growth. In many localities alsike 
clover is in bloom and bees were 
working it to some extent during 
August. 

It may be that next season will be 
the one we have been waiting for. Let 
us hope so. The country could stand a 
good crop of honey, in fact, it is need- 
ed to supply the ever-growing de- 
mand for nature’s choicest sweet. 

eee 
Apis Mellifica Stories awe aoe 

: 5 going the rounds 
Wanees Sunes of the press about 
the possibility and even the probabil- 
ity of breeding ordinary honey bees 
without stings. The thing does not 
seem to be feasible and even if it were 
possible it would take ages to do it. 

Of course, we have bees of another 
family. Meliponidae of the tropics, 
comprising about 250 species, have 
no stings, but can bite. They have no 
commercial value and should not be 
confused with Apis Mellifica. 

eee 

When the Honey If there is anything 
Crop Fails— that tries the mettle 
What Then? of beekeepers it is 

‘ to have colonies in 
good condition, all 
ready to store a good crop of honey, 
and then to experience a complete 
crop failure, or to secure a very small 
crop. 

Commercial beekeepers who de- 
pend wholly on bees for a livelihood 
are usually equipped to move their 
apiaries to more favored pastures 
when faced with a crop shortage. It 
has been said recently that in Cali- 
fornia where migratory beekeeping 
is practiced generally, that 75% of the 
bees are on wheels. 

In clover regions it is usually pos- 
sible to tell some time in advance of 
the time the major honey flow occurs 
what the crop prospects are. Where 
prospects are not favorable due to a 
heavy winter killing of clovers, the 
only sensible thing left to do is to 
move to better pastures. Moving bees 
means time, expense, hard work, and 
finding new locations, but this extra 
work and expense is usually justified, 


especially if the new location proves 
to be good. Beekeepers have an ad- 
vantage over grain farmers in that 
bees can be moved, if necessary, to se- 
cure a crop, while farms are stationa- 
ry. 
Let us hope that in the future na- 
ture may be kind to farmers and bee- 
keepers and that it may be unneces- 
sary to do so much migratory bee- 
keeping. It is costly and narrows 
the margin of profit in beekeeping. It 
seems obvious, however, that com- 
mercial beekeepers must be ready to 
meet any and every emergency in or- 
der to realize a profit on their invest- 
ment. 
eee 


Crop Prospects It seems apparent 
from reports re- 
ceived to date that this year’s honey 
crop will be considerably less than 
last year’s. In a few favored localities 
in the East and middle West good 
yields are reported but generally the 
crop is light and in some cases a com- 
plete failure. It is possible that the 
third cutting of alfalfa may yield 
some honey in some states. There is 
also a possibility of a yield of dak 
honey in regions where buckwheat, 
goldenrod, heartsease, Spanish needle 
and asters are abundant. We will not 
know until the close of the season, 
when the honey is extracted and in 
containers, what the crop will be. 


Judge Leslie L. 
Burr, a beekeeper 
and lawyer, of Im- 
perial, California, 
the one who wrote 
“Laws Relating to Bees” in the ABC 
and XYZ of Bee Culture, writes: 

My examination of the law, such as I have 
been able to make to date, leads me to believe, 
stronger than ever, that an injunction is the 
remedy. With the cucurbits, of which the 
cantaloupe is one, is the strongest case. We have 
thousands of acres of them grown here, shipping 
some 14,000 cars or so each season. They are 
what is in effect a daily bloomer. That is, the 


Serving an In- 
junction on the 
Poison Dusters 


blossom only lasts one day. And where the 
blossom does remain open the second day, I 
have been informed by certain beekeepers, that 


the bees do not visit such blossoms. 

In dusting the cucurbits, according to Dr 
Eckert, if it is done in the late afternoon or at 
night, before the blossoms for the next day are 
open, no harm will come to the bees, as no pois- 
on reaches the interior of the blossom to con- 
taminate the nectar. 

So far as I now know there was no heavy loss 
of bees from cantaloupe dusting the past sea- 
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son, thanks to the work done in educating the 
growers concerning dusting. 

Last season, that is the season of last year, 
three apiaries in the Westmoreland district 
were wiped out from one dusting. 

And while in the end perhaps proper dusting 
can be obtained, it appears to me that with the 
evidence at hand the time is ripe to air all the 
facts in a court room and get an order of court, 
restricting dusting to times of the day when it 
will not be injurious to bees. 

As I view it, the result of having obtained 
such a court order would definitely decide the 
matter in such a manner that the various county 
agricultural commissioners, and the State Di- 
rector of Agriculture, would have to take steps 
to enforce proper dusting. And also, in the event 
that proper dusting should not be done in par- 
ticular instances, it would simplify the matter 
of getting a judgement in cases where beekeep- 
ers suffered injury. 

Incidentally, I will add that vegetable grow- 
ing might be classed as ‘‘big business,’’ in that 
the vegetable shippers either grow their own, 
or finance the growing by others of much of the 
crops that are shipped extensively from here. 
They operate in various districts of California, 
and then have crops following in Arizona, and 
I believe some of them continue their opera- 
tions in Colorado. 

On the question of outlawing the airplane: 
The case is not as strong as with the regulation 
of melon dusting. But there is the fact that the 
drifting dust from airplane dusting poisons the 
vegetation along the irrigation canals, and the 
drainage canals, where there is considerable bee 
pasturage, and so causes damage that other 
methods do not. 

Should the matter be taken into the courts, 
my idea is that action be filed when the melons 
are planted, and the location and owners known. 
This would be about the first of the year. The 
plaintiffs would be certain beekeepers who 
would be willing to appear as plaintiffs, and 
the defendants would be the growers having 
planted melons within the range of the flight 
of the bees owned by the plaintiffs. 

Obviously the American Honey 
Producers’ League would be the or- 
ganization to ask for an injunction. 
Unfortunately the League has no 
funds for such a purpose, unless those 
beekeepers who have suffered the 
most would place in its hands a 
special fund. 

The matter will doubtlessly come 
up at the League meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in October. 


We Need More According to 2 bw 
ulation compiled by 
aa and Mere ‘ne U. 8. Depart- 
ces ment of Agricul- 
ture, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Washington, D. 
C., as of June 1, 1937, giving the esti 
mated number of colonies of bees, 
yield of honey per colony and produc- 
tion of honey by states from 1930- 
1936, the total number of pounds of 
honey produced in the U.S. A. in 
1936 was 177,499,700. In 1935, the 
amount was 159,751,050 pounds. The 
average yearly production for seven 
years, 1930-1936 inclusive was 163,- 
191,157 pounds. 
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This may appear to be a considera- 
ble amount of honey, and it is. If this 
amount of honey were put into one- 
pound jars and the jars placed end to 
end the row of jars would extend ov- 
er 15,000 miles, or two-thirds of the 
distance around the earth. And yet, 
163,191,157 pounds of honey is only a 
little over one pound for each man, 
woman, and child in the U. S. A. In 
Canada the production of honey per 
capita is about three pounds, and in 
New Zealand it is over four pounds. 
When we consider the fact that the 
average per capita consumption of 
sugar in the U.S.A. is over 100 
pounds it would hardly seem that 
there is an over-production of honey. 


In 1930, the number of colonies of 
bees in the U. S. A. was 4,773,420, 
while in 1936 the number had de- 
creased to 4,402,550 colonies, a loss 
of 370,870 colonies in seven years. If, 
according to some authorities, 85% 
of the nectar in this country goes to 
waste yearly for the lack of bees to 
gather it, (this year may be an ex- 
ception) should there not be more col- 
onies of bees to take advantage of the 
available nectar? As a matter of fact 
there is only one colony of bees for 
each 451 acres in the U.S. A. 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
the average yearly production of hon- 
ey in the U.S. A. could well be in- 
creased in the future to three times 
what it is at present without serious 
danger of over-production. This 
would call for three times as many 
bees and queens, bee supplies and 
honey containers as are being used to- 
day. It is obvious that there would 
need to be a corresponding increase 
in the demand for honey to absorb 
the increased production. There 
would then be a greater need than ev- 
er for the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League to guide the interests 
of our industry; for the American 
Honey Institute to popularize honey; 
also for real cooperation between all 
organizations affiliated with our in- 
dustry. 


Some day, perhaps sooner than we 
think, honey—nature’s oldest and 
choicest sweet—will take its rightful 
first place among the multitude of 
sweets now clamoring for recogni- 
tion. When that day comes, some of 
the 85% of nectar now being lost will 
be utilized and there will be a greater 
per capita consumption of honey. 

Yes, our industry needs more hon- 
ey and more bees. 
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Prospects for ee though the 
ney Flow 2bundant rains cur- 
panes de o tailed the flow 
from clovers, the 
fall honey plants, 
also buckwheat, have been helped. 
Should the weather be favorable dur- 
ing September, we may expect a good 
fall honey flow in regions where fall 
honey plants are abundant. There is 
a demand for good dark and amber 
honeys and if a good crop be secured 
it may help to make up for the short- 
age of white honey this year. 


eee 
We Need More While attending a 


Enthusiasm beekeepers’ meet- 
ing at Excelsior, 
Minnesota, recently the Editor 


had a fine visit with Father Fran- 
cis Jager, of Saint Bonifacius, Minne- 
sota. In the course of our conversa- 
tion Father Jager mentioned the need 
of more real enthusiasm among bee- 
keepers today, and he is right. 

We need more men like Dr. Miller, 
A. I. Root, Doolittle, Crane and De- 
muth. Genuine enthusiasm is con- 
tageous. Younger beekeepers who are 
starting up here and there over the 
country need to be fired with enthu- 
siasm in order to attain success. 


eee 
Wet Weather In much of the 
and Nectar clover region the 
Secretion honey crop is disap- 


pointing, due ap- 
parently to the lack 
of an abundance of nectar plants and 
unfavorable weather. 

During some of the recent drouth 
years surplus honey was stored in 
spite of very hot weather and long 
dry spells. There is much to be 
learned about nectar secretion as it is 
effected by soil and atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Nectar plants have a growing time, 
also a blooming time. There should 
be plenty of moisture during the 
growing time in order that the plants 
may store up a good surplus of carbo- 
hydrates. During the blooming time 
the weather should be reasonably dry 
so that the plants may have a chance 
to secrete nectar. If there is an ab- 
normal amount of rain during the 
blooming period this naturally cur- 
tails nectar secretion. 

It would seem then that the exces- 
sive rains in some regions prevented 
normal nectar secretion. The old say- 
ing that ““wet seasons mean good hon- 
ey seasons’’ may not be true. What we 
need for a good honey flow is plenty 
of moisture preceding the honey flow, 


then reasonably dry weather, with an 
occasional shower during the time 
honey plants are in bloom, and in ad- 
dition to this, an abundance of honey 
plants. 
eee 
Uniting Colonies Some beekeepers in 
in Fall and Di- oo Red oe | — 
Po Raeig ey region o in- 
viding in Spring nesota and North 
Dakota are trying 
out a method of apiary management 
which seems to work well in that sec- 
tion of the country. Their two main 
problems are wintering, and having 
colonies reach their peak of strength 
at the proper time,—the beginning of 
the main honey flow. 

To help insure greater success in 
wintering out of doors, two normal 
colonies are united in the fall and a 
deep super filled with honey is set on 
top to provide an abundance of stores. 
This means that each large united 
colony winters in a three-story hive. 
Such a colony forms a very large 
winter cluster that is capable of with- 
standing the rigors of a severe winter, 
if given fairly adequate protection 
against the cold. This large colony 
naturally consumes less honey, re- 
quires less packing and winters better 
than colonies not united. 

In the spring this large colony, hav- 
ing an abundance of bees, honey and 
pollen starts brood-rearing early. 
Something must be done to prevent 
the colony from reaching its peak of 
strength too early,—before the main 
honey flow starts. At the beginning 
of the dandelion honey flow the col- 
ony is divided and the queenless di- 
vision given a young laying queen. 
The three-story hive ordinarily con- 
tains enough honey for both divisions, 
which, with intelligent management, 
reach their peak of strength at the 
proper time to store a normal crop. 

The colonies are united again in the 
fall at the cessation of brood-rearing. 
The colony with the young queen is 
set on top of the colony with the old 
queen. It has been found that in prac- 
tically every instance the young 
queen in the top colony is retained 
and the old queen below is killed. 
This is exactly as it should be. 

By following this method it is pos- 
sible to winter with less loss of colon- 
ies, to conserve on consumption of 
stores, and to be assured of annual re- 
queening. This method could proba- 
bly be used in regions somewhat 
further south especially where sweet 
clover and alfalfa constitute the ma- 
jor sources of nectar. 
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From North, East, 


West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 2. 

Weather: There is 
little to say of our 
weather. We do not 
expect rain so we are 
neither surprised nor 
disappointed by its 
not coming. 

We have had some 
warm weather, in 
fact, for two or three 
weeks we had real hot weather. This 
may affect the blooming period of 
star thistle. However, that is in the 
future. We are hoping the result will 
not be as bad as some beekeepers ex- 
pect. 

Honey Flow: The star thistle con- 
tinues to yield slowly. As reported by 
letter from Dr. Eckert, the honey flow 
from this source illustrates the fact 
that bees have a definite tendency to 
crowd the brood chamber with honey 
when excluders are used above the 
second story. This condition is not so 
noticeable in a faster flow. 

Prices: Honey prices are off consid- 
erably. Judging from the increased 
cost of labor and materials as well as 
other commodities on which the bee- 
keeper has to depend, this is discour- 
aging. There will be no bumper crop 
of honey and beekeepers who realize 
the situation and who are in a posi- 
tion to hold their crop will do so to 
advantage. 

Miscellaneous: The open season for 
injury to bees and cattle by airplane 
dusting is here and all beekeepers 
should be advised to take careful note 
of their locations; if they are in the 
vicinity of fields to be treated by air- 
plane with poisonous dusts, they 
should take precautions to protect 
their property. Keep in touch with 
your county agricultural commission- 
er and ask to be advised of any dust- 
ing that is to be done. The grasshop- 
per situation in various states will 
aggravate the trouble for I under- 
stand planes are being used to broad- 
cast poisonous dusts “from morning 
to night’”’ over open fields in some 
states. The grasshopper scourge is a 
terrible one and in emergencies any 
method of destruction is often con- 
sidered a legitimate one. Cooperation 
with the regulatory authorities in 
such cases is highly desirable. 

Crop dusters here in California 
have lowered their rate of application 








from three cents to two and one-half 
cents per pound, we hear, in the hope 
of spreading their operations over 
greater territory. Is this the answer 
to the beekeeper’s prayer for protec- 
tion from this unethical practice? 

On the other hand, the crop dusters 
haven’t an easy life. Just the other 
day one of the pioneers in the field in 
California, Al Polk, cracked up while 
flying a load of sulphur and was 
burned to death in his flaming ship. 
Al was one of the best pilots in the 
field and every inch a gentleman. It 
is a hazardous occupation for all par- 
ties concerned and just for the sake 
of speed of application and doubtful 
economy, the lives of men and entire 
industries are placed in jeopardy.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 3 
Weather: Since our 


last letter, the weath- 
er has been all one 
could wish for, but 
the honey flow has 
not come up to ex- 
pectations. A few fa- 
vored localities have 
yielded well but the 
larger portion of the 
great unirrigated sections of South- 
ern California has proven very dis- 
appointing. Just why the wild buck- 
wheat has not yielded better no one 
seems to know. Usually after a wet 
winter such as we had, this profuse 
bloomer can be depended upon to 
give from acan to two cases of honey 
per colony. If it averages thirty 
pounds this year it will do well. 

Honey Crop: Generally speaking 
the 1937 honey crop is over in South- 
ern California. Of course, there are 
some localities where a little honey 
is still coming in, but most of the hon- 
ey made after this date will be from 
cultivated crops, such as lima bean 
and cotton. 

Prices: Honey prices are about a 
cent above opening on white orange 
with many beekeepers holding for a 
better price. Prices on the light amber 
buckwheat are firm and with the 
growing knowledge that the crop is 
going to be light most beekeepers 
with honey of this grade are not in 
any hurry tosell, feeling that the 
market will take it all at a good price. 
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Beeswax: Beeswax is in demand at 
about the price quoted the past two 
months. 


Miscellaneous: Many of our back 
country ranges are crowded with 
bees moved in by migratory beekeep- 
ers from adjoining counties. One 
beekeeper on the orange loca- 
tion thought it looked better sev- 
enty-five miles away in _  anoth- 
er county on the sage ranges. He 
packed his bees up and moved. An- 
other beekeeper on the same sage 
ranges seeing his bees were not doing 
anything picked them up and moved 
to the orange. It was practically a 
cross move. The bees moved to the 
sage made nothing while the bees 
moved to the orange made one hun- 
dred pounds per colony. Bees on 
black sage in one section made 240 
pounds per colony, while those on a 
range that looked as good seventy 
miles away did nothing. 

Many beekeepers have taken off 
their surplus combs while the bees 
did not rob and have extracted the 
honey at their leisure. This can only 
be done when there is plenty of hous- 
ing room. This left the colony with 
only one super which the beekeeper 
is watching and until this is well 
filled with stores for winter no addi- 
tional room will be given. In other 
words, they are not taking any 
chances of the bees not having stores 
for winter, for the fellow who has had 
to feed tons and tons of sugar is as 
wary as the fox who has had his foot 
in a trap. As for ourselves, as soon as 
the honey is extracted the wet combs 
are taken to the apiary for the bees to 
clean up and take care of any moths 
that might have gotten started. It is 
surprising how soon the moths will 
get started on combs that are stored 
at this season of the year. We have 
found that by placing two, three, four 
or even five supers to the colony that 
the bees will care for the combs very 
well until cool weather in the fall 
when they can be taken off and kept 
in any dry, light place. Do not store 
in a dark room unless you sulphur 
them, for the moths dearly love to 
work in the dark. 

It is not easy to account for the 
swarming this season. Colonies that 
were strong early have gone through 
the season with no swarming while 
colonies that were weak and slow in 
building up have swarmed. The age 
of the queen seems to have made lit- 
tle difference.—L. L. Andrews, Co- 
rona, Calif. 


TEXAS, August 1. 
: Weather: During 
July the weather 
was somewhat ad- 
verse to beekeeping 
in the southern part 
of the state but was 
more agreeable to 
the bees in the cot- 
ton section. 

Honey Flow: The 
honey flow ended about the first of 
the month with the exception of some 
few places where a_ very limited 
amount of nectar came in from be- 
lated mesquite. The bees, however, 
are in fine condition and have suffi- 
cient stores for the winter if no fall 
flow occurs. The beekeepers report 
normal flows throughout the south- 
ern half of Texas and better than nor- 
mal flows in the guajillo district. 


Miscellaneous: The flow from cot- 
ton commenced about the middle of 
July and cotton poisoning trouble im- 
mediately set in. Presumably because 
of drouth the bees succumb more 
quickly than before. One beekeeper 
reports the loss of twenty colonies out 
of fifty within two days after the ap- 
plication of poison to the cotton in his 
vicinity. Many beekeepers removed 
their bees from the district to be pois- 
oned ahead of time but those who did 
not know that poison was to be aj,- 
plied lost heavily. Several beekeep- 
ers who have lost their field forces by 
poison are attempting to build up 
these hives by the purchase of live 
bees from beekeepers in sections 
where cotton is not poisoned. 


Much of the honey has left the 
hands of the producers. That remain- 
ing is being held for increase in price. 
Retailers report that the sales are 
slow, while producers having honey 
for sale report that their sales are 
above normal for this time of year. 

The beekeepers’ meeting at Uvalde 
indicated that the beekeepers are in 
as good condition as any of the other 
divisions of agriculture. The review 
of the history of beekeeping in the 
Nueces Valley did much to give the 
beekeepers of today a better appre- 
ciation of their condition than any- 
thing could have. The story of the 
hardships both from the lack of im- 
plements, the distance from market, 
and extremes of weather caused the 
modern beekeeper to forget many of 
the things which at the present time 
are detracting from beekeeping. The 
history of the drouth and _ floods 
which occurred forty and fifty years 
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ago indicate that our present troubles 
are small. Among the other incidents 
discussed by the historians was the 
visit years ago of E. R. Root to Uval- 
de. The older beekeepers have vivid 
recollections of his talks at that time 
and of the conditions then. It was but 
a step from these recollections to the 
passing of resolutions of sympathy to 
Mr. Root for the loss of his wife and 
sister, both of whom were well 
known to a number of beekeepers 
present.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


eee 
SASKATCHEWAN, August 7. 


Weather: After many years of 
drouth we thought that we had seen 
the worst, but this year conditions 
were more trying than any before 
known. Spring brought dry weather 
and high winds, and the summer add- 
ed extreme heat. The highest official 
reading for any point in the province 
was 114 degrees, but during the 
greater partof June and July the 
thermometer was in the 90’s. The 
north, and some southern areas, had 
recent rains, but the soil is so dry that 
continued rain is necessary to insure 
growth. 

Honey Crop: Bees built up well 
during the spring although heavy 
feeding was necessary in many places. 
Since mid-June they have been starv- 
ing in the south, barely maintaining 
themselves in the central part, and se- 
curing a good crop in the extreme 
north. Taking the province as a 
whole, our crop will be about 25% of 
normal. Hundreds of colonies have 
been trucked from the South to the 
North, but in many instances they 
were not moved soon enough. Bee- 
keepers kept waiting for a break in 
the weather. A good rain over the 
central portion of the province during 
early July would have produced a 
splendid crop, as clover was in fine 
shape. 

Miscellaneous: Last year’s honey is 
of course sold out, and with the pros- 
pect of a very short crop, the price 
should strengthen somewhat, unless 
the good crop which is expected in 
Manitoba keeps it down. 

One of the greatest disappoint- 
ments this year was the way package 
queens were superseded. A large pro- 
portion of package queens were lost 
after they had been laying for two or 
three weeks. They were laying heavi- 
ly, and were apparently normal is ev- 
ery way, then would just disappear. 
Many package queens which came 
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through the spring were superseded 
about the first of July just when they 
were most needed. Because of this, 
the package-bee business received a 
black eye this spring. On the other 
hand, wintered-over colonies built up 
in splendid shape, and were on the 
average twice as strong as packages 
by July first. 

We believe that the whole trouble 
lay in the unfavorable weather condi- 
tions during the time the package 
queens were reared. They did not ap- 
pear to have vitality, and reacted ex- 
actly the same as do queens we raise 
here late in the summer when condi- 
tions are not favorable. 

Package shippers were paid in 40% 
of the cases for worthless queens, and 
that is a most unsatisfactory condi- 
tion, even when it happens only in 
the occasional unfavorable year. 

Most beekeepers will need to buy 
packages next spring. This year’s col- 
onies will, in most cases, not be in 
condition to winter, owing to shortage 
of stores, and will need to be gassed. 
—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


eee 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, August 1. 

Weather: In Okanagan Valley, 
famed for its peaches, cantaloupes, 
field tomatoes, etc., this first day of 
August finds us having to don the ex- 
tra sweater and conserve the heat 
within doors, culminating a week of 
cool showery weather which will not 
be helpful in securing that bumper 
crop which seemed likely a week or 
two ago. 

Spring arrived late with fruit 
bloom at least three weeks later than 
usual and the main flow did not start 
until well past the middle of June 
which was the latest date we remem- 
ber putting on comb honey supers. A 
wet June was followed by hot weath- 
er early in July, during which time 
the bees here in the interior made a 
very promising beginning. 

However, with the cutting of the 
first crop of alfalfa there came a de- 
cided slackening which the present 
cool spell is accentuating, making it 
very difficult to work with the bees 
at all at the present time. 

Crop Conditions: It is expected that 
both the Okanagan and the Kootenay 
Valleys will secure at least a good av- 
erage crop, while in the Fraser Val- 
ley, the weather for the next two or 
three weeks will be the deciding fac- 
tor. 

Packages which were received ear- 
ly in April have built up well and are 
equal in strength and crop secured to 
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average wintered colonies for the 
first time in our experience in this 
locality due, no doubt, to the longer 
building-up period. 

Last year’s crop of local honey is 
fairly well cleaned up but accumu- 
lations of honey from other provinces 
are a depressing factor in the price 
structure. 

Prices: British Columbia honey 
commands a premium on the local 
market but it is difficult to maintain 
a fair price in the face of unfair com- 
petition from other provinces. 

The Dominion Market report for 
July 23 lists the wholesale prices on 
Ontario No. 1 White as being actually 
40 to 85 cents per case less in Van- 
couver than in either Toronto or Otta- 
wa, and this after a journey of thou- 
sands of miles via the Panama Canal. 

Manitoba honey enjoys a_ special 
commodity rate from Winnipeg to 
Vancouver that is actually less than 
the L. C. L. rate into Vancouver from 
the chief honey producing districts of 
the interior of British Columbia. 

Miscellaneous: The Canadian Pa- 
cific Exhibition at Vancouver, August 
30 to Sept. 5, will afford another op- 
portunity for the display of our prod- 
uct and incidentally a get-together of 
the beemen of the Province. The prize 
list is generous with a high of $75 for 
the first in the 300-pound commercial 
display.—G. F. Pearcey, Kelowna, 
= 


eee 
MONTANA, July 31. 


Weather: The present weather is 
very fine. In our off season during 
cuttings of alfalfa the bees made some 
honey due to the good weather con- 
ditions. The spring weather condi- 
tions were the worst we have ever 
seen here. One man who has kept 
bees here for 63 years said it was the 
worst that he ever saw. Bees dwin- 
dled down and played out up to the 
first of June. Even then hive after 
hive would become queenless. Yard 
after yard of bees would have played 
clear out except for the packages of 
bees added to them. A good many api- 
aries were so weak that they missed 
entirely the first half of the honey 
season. Some apiaries produced no 
surplus the first half of the flow. 

Last night we had some showers 
and the thermometer went to 37 de- 
grees, the lowest I have ever seen 
here this time of the year. There was 
some snow on the mountains on both 
sides of the valley. There were 4 inch 
es of snow on Lookout Pass, 175 miles 


from here. Drouth east of us has 
caused many people to migrate to this 
valley. If one would look around they 
would probably find that some of the 
gardens have already frosted. 


Crops: Some new honey is coming 
in now and prospects are very good 
for the remainder of the year. The 
honey flow generally ends around 
August 20. 

There has been some call for honey 
and prices offered last year are the 
general rule here. There is very 
strong competition in the grocery 
business here and some are running 
the prices down very low, often sell- 
ing a very inferior quality for first 
class. Even purchasers have to taste 
honey before they will buy. 


One party has sold as much as 40,- 
000 pounds a year without any com- 
plaint and our best quality honey has 
a very fine sale. 

There is less information at hand 
than at any other time of year. Some 
honey producers are not predicting 
a very favorable crop; others say that 
the crop will be the same as last year. 
We have a fair water supply and 
more bloom than usual. Bees are in 
very fine shape to take care of the 
next two or three weeks of the honey 
flow. Farmers are just beginning to 
cut their second cutting of alfalfa. 

Miscellaneous: One party from the 
east of us reported very fine prospect 
for honey there. But when he re- 
turned from his vacation everything 
had dried up and the grasshoppers 
were there in great numbers. 

Bees never did much good here on 
dandelions. So we had to do feeding 
up to the main honey flow in June. I 
hauled 80 hives of bees 50 miles up 
the valley to an altitude of 5000 feet 
to get the benefit of the late dande- 
lions. Rosses Hole, a little valley, was 
yellow with the dandelions but the 
weather was cloudy and the bees 
could not fly much but they made 
about 20 pounds of honey per colony. 
It is the vacation spot for western 
Montana as there is very beautiful 
mountain scenery also good fishing 
and is near Medicine Hot Springs. 

Most honey producers were disap- 
pointed with their package bees this 
year. Bees were too mean and the 
queens seemed to be caged too long 
for some were dead and others died 
immediately. One apiarist reported 
very fine queens. I had 50 very nice 
queens. All those that survived after 
being released were fine.—Parson 
Pile, Corvallis, Montana. 
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GEORGIA, Aug. 3. 


Weather: Since May 
17 we have had very 
ideal weather over 
the state, the best 
since 1925. This ac- 
counts for the great- 
est harvest in eleven 
years. Ideal weather 
and strong colonies 
resulted in a heavy 
crop of fine gallberry honey. We 
mention gallberry in particular, for 
it is our greatest source of fine honey. 
Much of the tulip-poplar bloomed be- 
fore weather conditions became suit- 
able. In the Blue Ridge section, how- 
ever, it gave a good yield, following 
the black locust, then came the 
sourwood. Thus the crop was good in 
the southern and northern part of the 
state. 


Honey Crop: In most sections the 
average was a little better than seven- 
ty pounds of surplus. In some sec- 
tions, however, it dropped as low as 
25 and 35 pounds. At least half of the 
amount was comb honey in shallow 
frames. The demand for extracted 
honey is rapidly growing less and less 
and consumers are demanding a 
mixed pack, which calls for more 
comb than extracted. Large packers 
from far and near are coming into our 
territory for comb honey -in shallow 
frames, and this has indeed wonder- 
fully stimulated comb honey produc- 
tion. 

Miscellaneous: Local migratory 
beekeeping has already passed its ex- 
perimental state. Just as soon as the 
spring crop is made in the great for- 
est areas it is removed and all bees 
are reduced to one-story hives. These 
are picked up and trucked some two 
or three hundred miles further north, 
and placed on their summer stands to 
catch the summer flows from cotton, 
velvet beans and Mexican clover. 
Thus two crops are made and in most 
cases the summer crop equals the 
spring crop and, besides, the bees are 
built up better for the winter. This 
we call our easy crop since we do not 
have to watch the bees closely for 
swarming. 

Mexican clover is out in all its 
glory. The honey flow is on and su- 
pering bees is the order of the day 
throughout the coastal plain section 
of the state. This will continue until 
frost and we hope to make the best 
report that has gone out for the last 
eleven years. 

Prices of all grades of honey have 
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not advanced, notwithstanding the 
demand has strengthened considera- 
bly. This is one of the most puzzling 
problems our beekeepers are having 
to consider. No one so far has been 
able to raise prices.—J. J. Wilder, 
Waycross, Ga. 


MINNESOTA, August 6. 


Weather: If Min- 
nesota’s rainfall for 
this summer were 
evenly distributed as 
to time and space, 
then it would be suf- 
ficient to make mois- 
ture conditions ideal 

= all over the state. 
As it is, some parts 
have been getting too much. In the 
northern part beekeepers complain 
of not being able to get to their yards 
because of muddy roads and wet 
fields, and the bees are kept in by 
rainy weather. Also, since sweet clov- 
er is primarily a dry weather plant, it 
does not seem to be yielding as much 
nectar as it should. The eastern and 
southern parts of the state have been 
very dry during July, and with the 
hot weather the plants seem to have 
withered, excepting in places where 
the very localized rains have kept 
conditions favorable. During the first 
few days of August, however, a gen- 
eral rain covered most of the state 
and this will help conditions in the 
dry section. 


Crop Prospects: At the annual sum- 
mer meeting of the Minnesota Bee- 
keepers’ Association held at Excelsior 
on July 30, reports from beekeepers 
from different parts of the state indi- 
cated that the crop would fall much 
below earlier expectations and much 
below the crop of 1936. It is still too 
early to give a very definite estimate 
as much will depend on conditions 
during August and early September. 

Miscellaneous: Considerable inter- 
est is being shown in the matter of 
bee and honey exhibits at the annual 
State Fair which will be held in St. 
Paul the first week in September. 
Minnesota has one of the largest state 
fairs in the country and offers a won- 
derful opportunity to bring bees and 
honey to the attention of the people. 
Frank Rojina, of Excelsior, is in 
charge of the exhibits. 

Honey seems to be moving at a nor- 
mal rate, and most stores carry it for 
twelve months of the year.—M. C. 
Tanquary, St. Paul, Minn. 
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WISCONSIN, July 26. 
Believe it, or not, 
the State Legislature 
has passed a bill ap- 
propriating annually 
$31,000 for apiary in- 
spection, and _ the 
leaders in the effort 
to secure this appro- 
priation are still try- 
ing to catch their 
breath because it seems like a miracle 
that might disappear at any moment! 
Nevertheless, this statute is now in 
the books carrying the signature of 
Governor LaFollette, and great plans 
are being made for an extensive drive 
to completely eliminate American 
foulbrood from Wisconsin. See Mr. 
Rahmlow’s article on page 547. 


Wisconsin beekeepers have just 
finished two very successful meet- 
ings. The Northeastern Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association meeting at 
Shawano drew more than 100 persons 
on July 23, including beekeepers and 
their wives. Mr. Chambers explained 
the plans for the new appropriation 
for bee disease control. The beekeep- 
ers present voted to cooperate in ev- 
ery way possible with the inspectors 
in trying to completely eliminate bee 
disease from the State. 

A second meeting was held by the 
Northwestern Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at Fountain City on July 25, at- 
tended by more than 200, and at this 
meeting the beekeepers also voted to 
support the bee inspectors with the 
clean-up work. 

Mr. H. C. Dadant of the American 
Bee Journal and Mr. M. J. Deyell of 
Gleanings were present and gave 
very fine talks on the fundamentals 
of beekeeping and the development 
of resistant strains of bees. 

Crop Conditions: The honey crop 
in Wisconsin will be short, although 
in certain areas, crops have been very 
good. Crop conditions in Northeastern 
Wisconsin are reported much better 
than elsewhere, although good crops 
are reported by beekeepers in the 
Southeastern section, particularly 
along the Mississippi River where 
there was a basswood flow which 
lasted about nine days. Conditions 
throughout the rest of Wisconsin were 
very unusual. In the vicinity of Madi- 
son, practically no surplus was se- 
cured. In the Northcentral and 
Northwest part of state, there 





were a few localities where there was 
an abundance of white clover and a 
good surplus was secured. But, with- 


in a range of 15 miles, crop conditions 
were completely changed, there being 
no white clover and no crop available. 
One location was found where Rus- 
sian thistle was secreting nectar very 
heavily. However, the honey from 
this plant has an undesirable flavor 
so it is not marketable. 

Reports now coming in would indi- 
cate that there is still some possibility 
of getting a flow from pastured sweet 
clover, although the amount of the 
plantings in Wisconsin is so small that 
even with heavy nectar secretion, the 
increased surplus for the State would 
not amount toa great deal. 

The Institute testing kitchen has 
been working over time this sum- 
mer, and everybody who knows 
about it has been trying to get 
on the testing committee, be- 
cause Miss Cranston has really 
turned out some _ delicious hon- 
ey products, and special attention has 
been given to the development of 
recipes for honey ice cream.—H. F. 
Wilson, Madison, Wis. 

eee 


VERMONT, August 5. 

Weather: Our hon- 
ey flow has come and 
gone. It has been a 
rather short crop this 
year and again illus- 
trating the truth of 
the saying, “A warm 
winter, a short crop; 
a cold winter, a good 
crop’. We had lots of 
rain this spring and early summer, 
and fair, hot weather between. Ev- 
erything looked favorable for a good 
crop, though clovers were not quite 
as plentiful as last year. Just why the 
weather of the past winter should in- 
fluence our honey crop the following 
summer, even with favorable sum- 
mer conditions, is hard to understand. 
There just doesn’t seem to be any nec- 
tar in the clovers after a warm win- 
ter. 

Honey Crop: All the honey we did 
get this summer came in the short 
space of two weeks, the last week of 
June and the first week in July. The 
quality of the honey is good which 
helps to make up for its shortage. 
Most of the honey came from alsike 
and alfalfa, the pasture clover being 
rather scarce this summer. Basswood 
bloomed but as has been the case for 
seven seasons now, it has yielded 
nothing. 

Though much is said about the val- 
ue of sweet clover, especially out 
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west, it does not seem to be of any 
value here. It is quite difficult to 
grow here. Alfalfa is being grown in- 
stead and is replacing alsike and red 
clover to a large extent. Fortunately 
for us, alfalfa does yield here and 
may turn out to be our main honey 
plant. It is usually cut for hay at the 
start of the bloom which is not so 
good for the beekeeper. 

Honey Market: We should find no 
difficulty in selling our honey this 
year. With a general short crop of 
white honey throughout the eastern 
states, the market will not be flooded. 
Comb honey especially is scarce, and 
getting scarcer every year. Though 
the demand for it holds up fairly well 
it will be quite a while before there 
will be any increase in its production. 
The main reason is that it costs at 
least three times as much to produce 
a pound of comb honey as to produce 
a pound of extracted. With the price 
ofcomb honey only twice that of 
extracted, most beekeepers are not 
interested in supplying the demand— 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury, Vt. 


ONTARIO, August 7. 
Weather: Just one 
month ago today— 
July 7, to be exact— 
I stated in my notes 
for the August issue 
that with favorable 
weather for the next 
two weeks a normal 
crop of white honey 
seemed to be as- 
sured. And to further give an opti- 
mistic tinge to the notes, I stated at 
the close that putting on supers 
would follow just as soon as the writ- 
ing was finished. Well, the supers 
were rushed on, a good rain came a 
day or so after that, and clover 
bloomed and is still blooming. The 
weather has appeared to be ideal, and 
yet since that good rain, the bees have 
just gathered a bit more than they 
needed. This seems to be the report 
from nearly all over Ontario and 
those who should know tell me that 
we will have the smallest crop that 
the Province has had for many years. 
Honey Crop: Personally, I know of 
many commercial beekeepers who 
will have no white honey at all, and 
of one case where the bees had to be 
fed to keep them alive during July. 
Locally the flow was very good for 
about ten days previous to July 11, 
when rain came and the honey flow 
ceased. With extracting pretty well 
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done we will have an average, count- 
ing everything in the apiaries, of 
slightly over 50 pounds per colony, 
with quite a lot of light supers left on 
that will have to go with the buck- 
wheat. In Wentworth County the av- 
erage is better, while in Victoria 
County we never took off a pound of 
white honey, although many colonies 
had a full super of light amber honey 
gathered from different sources. 
Prospects for a buckwheat crop are 
good if we get more moisture and hot 
weather. It is very dry now, especial- 
ly in Victoria County, where we have 
the largest acreage of buckwheat. 


Market: The demand for honey lo- 
cally is slow compared to last year. 
This may be accounted for by higher 
prices, the quality of honey not being 
as good as last year, and also to the 
abundance of all kinds of fruit. 


The shortage of the Ontario crop to 
such a drastic degree, is to be regret- 
ted. It means financial loss to produc- 
ers, as this year the market we have 
developed in Great Britain seems to 
be very favorable. I understand that 
New Zealand has a near failure of 
white honey and that country, along 
with Canada, supplies the major part 
of the white honey sold in Britain 
from Empire producers. It is to be 
hoped that Manitoba and other parts 
of the West will have a good crop to 
care for this market which looks at 
present outside of Ontario’s power to 
supply. For the first time in many 
years, we will not be able to send a 
carload abroad unless we drastically 
cut down on local sales and such a 
procedure is of doubtful expediency, 
to say the least. 


Miscellaneous: We know practical- 
ly nothing about nectar secretion. For 
over three weeks we have had what 
I would call ideal weather with acres 
of alfalfa purple with bloom and 
basswood never looking better. Go to 
the fields or trees, and you will find 
bees present in large numbers. Go to 
the apiary and you will find no in- 
crease in weight in hives at the close 
of each day. If heavy clouds come up 
bees rush in so fast one would think 
a swarm was returning to each hive. 
This has been going on for weeks and 
then two days ago the alfalfa started 
to yield good again. 

What about a buckwheat honey 
crop? Prospects look good provided 
we get rain and heat, but I am not go- 
ing to say that a “normal crop seems 
assured.’”’’—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ont. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Stones Stop Skunks 

Skunks do not bother bees in this 
locality, provided there is present at 
least three boulders, two of them 
placed within 3 or 4 inches of the 
front corners of the hive and the third 
one between them but slightly further 
from the hive. We select stones 
around 5 or 6 inches in diameter be- 
cause they are easy to handle.—W. L. 
Spink, Varysburg, N. Y. 

eee 

You Can’t Pass Up Taylor’s Stand 

Below is a roadside honey salesman 
in England on one of the main north- 
bound highways leading out of Lon- 
don. The place is in the outskirts of 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, and is so 
attractive the motorist comes to a halt 
in spite of himself. The honey is both 
comb and extracted, and there is al- 
so a good sale of solid or candied hon- 
ey, this latter frequently offered in 
attractive pottery bowls which can 
be used afterwards in many ways. 
An interesting feature is the fact that 
most of these hives are dummies, not 
more than a dozen being actually in 
use. The real bee yards are elsewhere. 
As an apiary it is nearly zero, but as 
display advertising it gets an A 1 rat- 
ing.—H. H. Scudder, Durham, N. H. 


Do You Know? 


I knew being stung by those indus- 
trious little insects was rather pain- 
ful and an experience to be avoided 
as much as possible. But I had not run 
across any scientific data, if such it is 
called, until quite recently, in reading 
the report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. I learned that a bee uses 22 
muscles when stinging. No wonder it 
results in discomfort for the recipi- 
ent! 

The report enumerates— 

1. It’s not only painful, but it’s com- 
plicated. 


2. It requires the action of 22 mus- 
cles, some of which must act simul- 
taneously. 


3. The bee doesn’t aim, and doesn’t 
need any particular skill. “Stinging is 
largely an automatic act.” 

4. But to be effective, the bee must 
sit down on the victim, ‘‘because the 
exposure of the shaft is the greatest 
as the direction of the thrust ap- 
proaches a perpendicular to the axis 
of the body.” 

Does that help you any? Personally 
I continue to avoid being stung just as 
much as I possibly can.—Benj. Niel- 
sen, Aurora, Nebr. 
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Open Air Colony an Object Lesson 
The cone-shaped object in this tree 
near Mt. Vernon, on land that was 
once part of George Washington’s es- 
tate, might be a swarm of bees just 
clustered, from its appearance. As a 








An open-air colony which survived cold weather. 


matter of fact, it is a thriving colony 
with several good-sized combs. Such 
colonies rarely survive the winter 
here, but they make a good try at it. 
Incidentally the amount of exposure 
that they endure before giving up is 
convincing proof that a colony ina 
good hive properly protected and 
with plenty of stores has little to fear 
from the weather.—W. H. Hull, Vien- 
na, Va. 
eee 
Sting from a Bee Long Dead 


My friend Ray Town of Ryegate, 
Vt., told me a strange story. It seems 
that he was cleaning some hives in 
which bees had died three years ago. 
As he was brushing off the frames he 
felt a sharp pain, and upon examining 
the injured spot discovered that he 
had run into asting ofa bee long 
dead.—E. Douglas, Woodsville, N. H. 


[This very thing has occurred and may 
occur again under certain conditions.—Editor. ] 


eecce 
Queen Thrown Out, then Accepted 


On August 15 of last year I killed a 
queen because her drones were black, 
and over a newspaper on top placed 
a nucleus with a young clipped 
queen. On the 17th there seemed to 
be a very scattered swarm in the air 
and bees fought at the entrance. Later 
I found my fine clipped queen at the 
entrance. It never occurred to me that 
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she might not be dead but I placed 
her at the entrance thinking, ‘‘Well, 
you killed her. You can carry her 
away.” 

I did not want to risk the loss of 
another queen so decided to let them 
raise a queen from the eggs of the 
nucleus. Imagine my surprise on Au- 
gust 22 to find a clipped queen laying. 
I was not sure of her value but when 
the colony was examined again she 
was laying nicely, seeming all right 
in every way and, later, raised a large 
colony for winter. I suppose more 
friendly bees found her and nursed 
her back.—Eleanor J. Neale, Gables, 
Mich. 

eee 
L. A. Stickney 88 Years Young 

While attending a bee meeting July 
25 at Fountain City, Wisc., I met the 
oldest beekeeper, in point of years, in 
that section of the country —Mr. L. 








L, A. Stickney. 


A. Stickney of Minnesota City, Minn., 
who has kept bees continuously for 
sixty years. 

What Mr. Stickney has accom- 
plished would put some of us younger 
beekeepers to shame. He uses deep 
food chamber hives and produces 
beautiful comb honey. Being mechan- 
ically inclined he makes most of his 
equipment. His workshop and apiary 
house are spotlessly clean. 

Just recently Mr. Stickney climbed 
up on his barn to repair the ridge 
board. Not long ago he drove his own 
car 417 miles in one day to visit his 
daughter and arrived early in the ev- 
ening. And so, Mr. Stickney is, in 
fact, 88 years young.—M. J. Deyell, 
Medina, Ohio. 
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So You're Going to Washington? 


George J. Abrams 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Honey Producers’ League. 


When a national organization holds 
a convention in the Nation’s Capital 
it’s just another convention to the 
average Washingtonian, because con- 
ventions come and go, week in and 
week out, in Washington. It has got- 
ten so there is nothing really novel 
about them. Even local newspaper 
scribes are a little weary, but—when 
America’s beekeepers decide to meet 
in Washington—it’s news! This is ac- 
tually true. Because, for one reason, 
Washington has never even con- 
sidered such a thing possible. Who 
ever heard of a beekeepers’ conven- 
tion? And whointhe world keeps 
bees anyway? 

Well, the object of this “article,” 
(if it can be dignified by such a word 
even when enclosed in quotation 
marks) is not to tell members of the 
beekeepers’ guild they should put on 
a good show for the edification of lo- 
cal Washingtonians, but to tell you 
briefly about the plans for the three- 
day program (October 25, 26 and 27) 
and to assure you that it won’t cost 
you anywhere near a fortune to come 
to Washington for a visit. Suppose I 
tell you about the prices in Washing- 
ton, first. 

Actually, Washington, D. C. is one 
of the highest priced cities in the 
country to live in. You are surely fa- 
miliar with that statement. And of 
course you know why. The large Fed- 
eral payroll, with reliable bi-monthly 
checks going out to thousands of gov- 
ernment employees, has positively in- 
toxicated local landlords. Merchants, 
clothiers in particular, have been en- 
chanted, with the result that most 
commodities are sky high. But—here 
is the point that is of interest to you if 
you’re coming to Washington. First, 
you’re not going to rent a house or 
even an apartment when you get 
here, and in the second place you 
don’t have to buy any clothes. 

You’ll merely need hotel accommo- 
dations and meals. And you can get 
good rooms and good food in Wash- 
ington at prices comparable to any 
city in America. So don’t let Wash- 
ington’s proverbially high prices 
scare you. If you want to live here 
the year around you'll have to pay for 
it, but if you bring your own clothes 
and merely put up at a hotel and eat 
in restaurants, you can live well on a 


very nominal sum. I know this is true, 
because I have investigated the whole 
business from the standpoint of tran- 
sient living. 

Having lived permanently in Wash- 
ington allof my life, I was one of 
those natives who knew practically 
nothing about local hotels and restau- 
rants. And it was only on those rare 
occasions when visiting relatives 
needed to be shown about, that I ever 
got inside of the Capitol building or 
up in the Washington Monument. So 
making a survey of transient living 
conditions in my own home town was 
rather exciting. I found out a lot of 
things and discovered places to eat 
and sleep that I didn’t know existed. 
Well here’s what I found. 

I learned that in the beautiful Ho- 
tel Washington, which is headquar- 
ters hotel for our Convention, you 
can get a room with double beds, for 
two people, for $4.00. That is only 
$2.00 a person. There are other rooms, 
with double beds for two people at 
$4.50 or $2.25 a person. If you could 
see these lovely rooms you would ap- 
preciate this value. Each has a pri- 
vate shower or bath, a phone and 
electric ceiling fan, and is beautifully 
furnished. There are about 180 of 
these rooms with double beds for two 
people at $2.00 a person, so please 
take my advice and write in and re- 
serve one. The Hotel Washington al- 
so has single rooms for $3.50 and 
$4.00 and double rooms with twin 
beds for $5.00 and $6.00. But remem- 
ber those ‘$2.00-a-head” rooms and 
make your reservations, because con- 
sidering the special price, and that 
they are in the headquarters hotel 
where all of the activities will take 
place, they are the best value in town. 
And also remember there are only 
about 180 available. So write the Ho- 
tel Washington, Washington, D. C., 
and make your reservations. 

Now in downtown area, within a 
few blocks of the headquarters hotel 
there are a number of hotels where 
accommodations may be had for from 
$1.00 a day up. They are all neat and 
clean and conveniently located, so 
you can easily find a room within 
your price range. The local commit- 
tee in charge of arrangements will 
have a directory handy at the Hotel 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Just News 





The summer meeting of the Liv- 
ingston and Wyoming County, New 
York, beekeepers’ association will be 
held at the home of Fred G. Benedict, 
Perry Center, N. Y., September 17. 
Professor Rea and Bailey will be the 
principal speakers. 

eee 

A Gleanings reader in Seattle, 
Washington, writes as_ follows: 
“Weather conditions have been very 
favorable for bees and I have a fine 
crop of honey on the hives. Four and 
five story colonies are full of honey 
to the top and I am quite satisfied.” 

eee 

The Editor, while brousing around 
in the Miller Memorial Library 
Madison, Wisc., recently, ran on to a 
bee journal, ‘‘The Rural Beekeeper,” 
published only during three years, 
1904-06 and edited by W. H. Putnam, 
River Falls, Wisc. Some of our older 
beekeepers, especially those in Wis- 
consin doubtless remember this 
journal. 

eee 

An excerpt from a letter dated 
Aug. 5, 1937, from J. M. Robinson, 
Auburn, Ala., Managing Director of 
Marketing Agreement and License 
for Shippers of Package Bees and 
Queens, reads as follows: 

“For some time a bill has been 
going through Congress to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to issue 
orders for the continuance of the Bee 
Marketing Agreement. This bill has 
passed both Houses and has gone to 
the President for his signature, so it 
looks now as though the Bee Market- 
ing Agreement will be continued with 
anew arrangement.” 

eee 

The Committee of Management of 
the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
has appointed Dr. J. Anderson, M. A., 
B.Sc., as representative of the Scot- 
tish Beekeepers’ Association on the 
Bee Research Committee that advises 
them in regard to investigations on 
bees carried out at Rothamsted. Dr. 
Anderson is well known for his 
special knowledge of bee problems 
and for his admirable work in Scot- 
land in applying science to the solu- 
tion of the beekeepers’ difficulties, 
and his appointment to the Commit- 
tee will be a source of satisfaction to 
all who are interested in the work. 
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Mr. John W. Moir, Honorary Li- 
brarian of the Scottish Beekeepers’ 
Association, Edinburgh, Scotland, re- 
cently received from H.M. King 
George, the Companionship of St. 
Michael and St. George, in rec- 
ognition of his many years of 
service to the crown and to hu- 
manity in Africa. This recognition 
is deeply appreciated by Mr. Moir’s 
friends among Scottish beekeepers. 
He is the founder of an excellent bee- 
keeping library which he started by 
donations to the Association. 

eee 

The Honey Harvest Festival comes 
this year the week of October 25-30. 
Contact your local grocer and ask 
him to reserve his window for your 
honey display that week. Get your 
display in early and your window 
streamers up and furnish your grocer 
with a supply of Festival Recipe 
Leaflets which may be secured from 
the American Honey Institute, Madi- 
son, Wisc., and then let the window 
sell your honey while you attend the 
International Beekeepers’ Congress 
at Washington, D. C., Oct. 25-28. 

eee 

W.S. Hart, of New Smyrna, Flori- 
da, one of the early pioneers in bee- 
keeping of the A. I. Root, G. M. Doo- 
little, and Dr. C. C. Miller class, died 
in New Smyrna on August 15. In 
1894, Mr. Hart broke the record in 
honey production of 101 barrels (40 
gallons each) from 116 colonies in 
New Smyrna—over 400 pounds per 
colony that has never been equaled 
in Florida and seldom elsewhere. In 
his palmy days he was a financier, 
banker, and orange grower as well.as 
a beekeeper. You will find a full ac- 
count of his life in July Gleanings, 
page 410, 1935. 

eee 

The Alabama Beekeeper’s Associ- 
ation will hold its Annual Meeting in 
Birmingham, Alabama, at the Thom- 
as Jefferson Hotel, September 30 
through October 2. This is going to be 
avery important meeting as it will be 
held during the week of the Alabama 
State Fair which will begin Septem- 
ber 27 and last through October 2. 
Several of the beekeepers are putting 
on a large bee and honey exhibit and 
Mrs. Jensen of the American Honey 

(Continued on page 576) 
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Asked and Answered 





Requeening in September 

Question.—Will it pay me to requeen 
so late in the season? I should have done 
it sooner.—W. A. Faxton, Ohio. 

Answer.—September is a good 
month for requeening. It has been our 
experience that queens introduce a 
little better late in the fall than dur- 
ing the summer months. Further- 
more, queens introduced this month 
are likely to produce large clusters of 
young bees to go into winter and that 
is one of the essentials of successful 
wintering. 

Fall Feeding of Bees 

Question.—I fear my bees are short on 
stores. How should I supply them with 
the necessary food for winter?!—J. W. 
Waters, Wisconsin. 

Answer.— All strong colonies 
should go into winter quarters with 
at least 35 pounds of sealed stores. A 
larger quantity, say 45 or 50 pounds, 
would be better, as this would make 
spring feeding unnecessary. Since a 
full Hoffman comb holds about five 
pounds, it will be an easy matter to 
estimate the amount each colony has, 
by removing the frames and glancing 
over them hastily. If they are short of 
stores, feeding will need to be resort- 
ed to. For this, we advise a good sugar 
syrup. As handy a feeder as any is the 
friction-top pail feeder, which has 
been coming into favor during recent 
years. Five or ten-pound friction-top 
pails may be used, each lid being 
punctured with about 30 holes, made 
by a 3d nail. The feeders are filled 
with a syrup, two parts of granulated 
sugar to one of water, mixed until the 
granules are liquified. In cold weath- 
er the syrup should be fed warm. 
When acolony is to be fed the hive 
cover is removed and an empty super 
is placed on the hive. A pail of syrup 
is inverted immediately over the clus- 
ter of bees, with cover of pail facing 
down, and covered snugly with an 
old sack to prevent the heat of the 
cluster from escaping. Another meth- 
od is to invert the pail of feed over 
the hole in the inner cover. Then the 
hive cover is placed back on the emp- 
ty super. A strong colony will take 
the contents of a 10-pound pail in a 
day. If not taken as rapidly as it 
should be, the residue of the cold feed 
should be removed and replaced by 
warm syrup. To obviate the necessity 
for fall feeding of syrup, reserve for 


each colony a food chamber, which is 
a shallow or deep super of early- 
gathered, well-ripened honey, in ad- 
dition to what honey may be in the 
brood chamber. This means wintering 
each colony in a two-story hive. This 
plan certainly simplifies apiary man- 
agement, and results in populous col- 
onies for the honey flow. 
Beekeeping in Florida 

Question.—I have had bees for the last 
four years, and I like to work with them. 
My wife and I would like to move to Flor- 
ida where we can have a small place and 
keep about 50 colonies. I am 57 years of 
age and have a small income so I would 
not have to depend wholly on the bees for 
a living. Can you tell of a good beekeep- 
ing location in Florida where one would 
not have to move because of grass burn- 
ing or high water?—Robert Kalling, Ili- 
nols. 

Answer.—A great deal of Florida 
is very poor territory for bees. There 
are areas, however, that are very 
good. We refer you to Robert E. Fos- 
ter, State Bee Inspector, Gainesville, 
Florida. He can tell you of open ter- 
ritory where you could go without 
encroaching on the territory of others. 
Generally speaking, the north-cen- 
tral part of Florida is better than the 
southern part. If possible, get into an 
area where there isa great deal of 
palmetto, black mangrove, and above 
all, into an area where there are 
many citrus groves. Orange honey is 
one of the important sources of honey 
in Florida. If you can get where there 
is a combination of all three, you will 
do better. There are some very fine 
areas along the Apalachicola River. 
Most of these are taken up. Bees have 
to be put up on high platforms above 
flood waters. 

What to do With Moldy Combs 

Question.—The past winter I lost seven 
colonies of bees. This was probably due 
to improper packing. In opening them up 
I found the combs badly molded. Will you 
please advise me just what I can do to 
clean out these combs?—J. B. Fisk, Wis- 
consin. 

Answer.—The loss of your seven 
colonies may have been due to lack of 
adequate packing or insulation of 
your hives, poor quality of stores, or 
weak colonies last fall. The winters 
get rather cold in your state. It pays 
to have colonies well protected 


against the cold weather. The moldy 
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combs can be given to strong colon- 
ies during the warm weather and the 
combs will be cleaned up. If the 
combs are too badly molded, the bees 
will remove the mid-rib of the comb. 
If they are slightly molded, the bees 
will clean them up and make them 
suitable for future use. 

Dividing Strong Colonies in the Fall 

Question.—I have some very strong col- 
onies in two-story hives. Do you think I 
eould divide each colony, giving each 
queenless division a laying queen and have 
all of the divisions winter successfully? 

-W. L. Chambers, New York. 

Answer.—It would be inadvisable 
to divide colonies so late in the sea- 
son. The best time to divide strong 
colonies is in the spring of the year, 
at the beginning of fruit bloom, or at 
the beginning of the main honey flow 
in your locality. We fear the divisions 
you might make of your colonies at 
present would not survive the winter. 
Some commercial beekeepers are now 
uniting normal colonies in the fall, 
providing ample stores and dividing 
these very populous colonies in the 
spring, giving the queenless divisions 
young queens. This method conserves 
stores. 

A Method of Straining Honey from Ex- 
tractor 

Question—How do you handle the 
straining of honey in your extracting 
house? I would be glad to learm what your 
methods are.—L. M. Gulden, North Dako- 
ta. 

Answer.—wWe have tried all sorts 
of schemes for straining honey. At 
present we suspend a coarse mesh 
screen over the honey storage tank a 
little below the level of the top. The 
honey is pumped from the extractor 
through a pipe into the tank. We sim- 
ply tie the mouth of a sugar sack 
around the end of the pipe that deliv- 
ers the honey into the tank. This 
sugar sack rests on the coarse screen 
which gives it support. It is necessary, 
of course, to change sugar sacks every 
four or five hours, as the sacks be- 
come clogged with fine particles of 
foreign matter in the honey. This 
scheme seems to work out very well 
for us. 

Malicious Poisoning of Bees 

Question.—For four months a criminal 
hand has been poisoning with an arsenic 
solution, an apiary of 25 hives, all of ten- 
frame. All the bees died as they could not 
leave without getting into the poison. Do 
vou know of a ease like this in the United 
States or in any other part of the world, 
and the punishment given the criminal ?— 
Jose A. Vergne, Porto Rico. 
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Answer.—About two years ago in 
this country, some one destroyed the 
greater part of a good-sized apiary by 
putting Cyanogas in the entrances of 
colonies in the fall of the year. The 
owner of the apiary went to take off 
the honey and found most of the col- 
onies dead. So far as we know, the 
guilty person has not been found. 
Suitable Temperature for Storing Honey 

Question.—In the December, 1936, issue 
of Gleanings, page 46, I notice that J. L. 
Byer recommends keeping extracted hon- 
ey in a very cool place instead of a heated 
room. This advice is contrary to the gen- 
eral practice in this country and we would 
be obliged if you would please give some 
further information on this subject. We 
handle a considerable amount of honey 
for our members and have an electrically 
heated store for it, which we find is nee- 
essary to keep section comb honey in good 
condition, as our climate is rather damp 
and the sections get in a “weeping” condi- 


tion unless kept in a dry _ store.—Co. 
Louth Beekeeepers’ Association, Irish 
Free State. 


Answer.—You are quite right in as- 
suming that comb honey should be 
kept in a dry and reasonably warm 
room. If it isn’t kept in such a room 
it will granulate. The writer had just 
such an experience this past fall. He 
stored about a hundred sections of 
fine clover comb honey in the pantry 
which was rather cool. A few months 
later the sections were examined and 
found granulated almost solid. It 
seems, however, that extracted honey 
in tin can be kept to advantage in a 
room between 50° and 60° Fahrenheit. 
Of course, the honey will granulate 
but in such a temperature it appears 
to keep well, provided it has been 
properly cured by the bees before be- 
ing extracted. Furthermore, honey 
kept in a cool temperature does not 
change in color, whereas honey kept 
in a high temperature around 80° is 
likely to become darker. 

Honey a Substitute for Cod Liver Oil 

Question.—In The Pathfinder for June 
13, under the heading “Helpful Hints” ap- 
pears the following: “Honey is a good 
substitute for cod liver oil”.—H. I. Perrin, 
Nebraska. 

Answer.—We never before heard 
that honey could be substituted for 
cod liver oil. One is a fat and the oth- 
er a carbohydrate, each performing a 
different function of nutrition in the 
human body. Honey for enfeebled di- 
gestion is a quick restorative. Cod 
liver oil supplies certain vitamins and 
is very beneficial. On the other hand, 
honey supplies no vitamins. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 








I just wonder how 
all you _ beginners 
have fared thus far 
this season. One thing 
seems  certain,—na- 
ture has not been ov- 
erly kind to beekeep- 
ers generally this sea- 
son. The weather has 
been somewhat errat- 
ic, at least we seem 
prone to blame the 
weather for the short 
crop. In some locali- 
ties, especially in the 
clover regions there 
was a lack of clover 
plants due to winter 
killing. There must be 
an abundance of hon- 
ey plants and favora- 








colonies will put hon- 
ey above in supers 
during a flow. 

It pays, therefore, 
to keep colonies su- 
pered in regions where 
Spanish needle, gold- 
enrod, and wild aster 
are abundant. Swarm- 
ing may occur if col- 
onies become congest- 
ed for lack of comb 
space. Furthermore, 
brood-rearing is cur- 
tailed and colonies do 
not have the normal 
amount of young bees 
to go into winter 
quarters. 

Thorough Inspection 
Essential 





ble weather condi- 
tions to secure a good crop. Of course, 
there must also be very populous colonies 
at the proper time and intelligent apiary 
management throughout the season. 

During late July I made a trip through 
Wisconsin, Minnnesota, North Dakota 
and northern Illinois attending bee meet- 
ings. Some beekeepers were securing fair- 
ly good crops while others were getting 
practically no honey. This seems to be the 
story the country over. 

Beekeepers Not Easily Discouraged 

In my recent travels I did not find a 
single beekeeper who complained because 
of a poor crop. Beekeepers are optimists, 
as a rule. One thing that makes beekeep- 
ing so interesting is the uncertainty of 
the seasons. We never know until the 
close of the season what the crop will be. 

A few years ago we had an unusually 
dry summer. The bees barely made a liv- 
ing. It looked as though we would have 
to feed our 1200 colonies a car of sugar. 
The last week in August a honey flow 
started from goldenrod and our scale hive 
gained 75 pounds in four weeks. Last fall 
our bees were storing honey from aster 
the first week in October. 

September Management 

During this month bees seem to know 
that winter is approaching and become 
somewhat listless, especially during cool 
weather. There is a tendency for colonies 
to store honey in the brood chambers, es- 
pecially when the nights become cool. 
However, during warm weather strong 


It is customary dur- 
ing this month to inspect each colony 
carefully to correct any conditions that 
may not be right. If an old, worthless 
queen is found she should be removed and 
a young laying queen introduced. If a col- 
ony is short on stores a notation suould 
be made on the hive so that this colony 
may be fed later when brood-rearing is 
over, early in October. 

Where disease is prevalent it is essen- 
tial that the brood be carefully inspected 
and if any colonies are found to be infect- 
ed with AFB they should be properly dis- 
posed of. No diseased colony should be 
permitted to go into winter, because such 
a colony is likely to die during the win- 
ter and thus become a menace to the re- 
maining clean colonies. 

If you are in doubt as to the identity of 
AFB, send a sample of comb containing 
the diseased larvae in a small wooden box 
about four inches square to Bee Culture 
Laboratory, National Agricultural Re- 
search Center, Beltsville, Md., for exami- 
nation. Circular No. 392, entitled “Diag- 
nosing Bee Disease in the Apiary” is 
available from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C., priced 5e. 
Weak Colonies—What to Do With Them 

Beginners are likely to make the mis- 
take of attempting to winter weak colon- 
ies. This does not pay. Such colonies usu- 
ally die during the winter. If they do 
survive they are so weak in the spring 
that they are valuelese unless they are 
strengthened with combiess package bees. 
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This necessitates an expenditure of time 
and money. 

It is much better to unite weak colon- 
ies in the fall. To do this, loosen the bot- 
tom-board on the hive containing one col- 
ony to be united and lift this hive on top 
of another weak colony, placing a news- 
paper between the two hives, punching a 
few small holes in the paper to permit 
air to circulate between the hives. In a 
short time the newspaper is gnawed away 
and the two colonies gradually unite. Pay 
no attention to the queens as one will be 
retained and the other killed. After the 
colonies have united it may be necessary 
to remove the empty combs, if any are 
present and reduce the colony down to a 
single story for winter. If, however, the 
combs are quite well filled with honey it 
is preferable to winter in a double-story 
hive. 

Removing Surplus Honey 


In regions where surplus fall honey has 
been stored, it should be removed from the 
hives as soon as the honey flow is over. 
Honey in extracting combs should be ex- 
tracted as soon asit is taken off the 
hives, before the weather gets too cold. In 
some instances it is necessary to heat the 
room in which the extracting is done in 
order to get all of the honey out of the 
combs. As a rule, extracted honey is easi- 
er to produce than comb honey in the fall. 

Food Chamber Hives 

Many beginners are using food chamber 
hives. These hives are now being called 
double-brood-chamber hives. The upper 
brood chamber should be practically filled 
with honey and there should also be some 
honey in the lower brood chamber. These 
hives have plenty of comb space, in fact, 
they contain ample comb space for honey 
and pollen. Colonies occupying two-story 
hives are not likely to run short on stores 
during the winter, provided of course, 
there has been a favorable season. 
Inadvisable to Exchange Position of 

Combs 

Some beginners are likely to do too 
much shifting of combs in brood chambers 
in the fall. Provided the combs are of good 
quality and consist of worker cells, it is 
inadvisable to change the arrangement of 
combs. The bees start storing pollen in the 
combs of the brood chamber early in the 
fall. Much of this pollen is covered with 
honey later on and this pollen is then 
available for the bees to use in brood-rear- 
ing the following spring. To change or 
switch combs around in the brood cham- 
ber late in the fall may spoil the plan of 
the bees. 

Some beekeepers seem to think that too 
much pollen is detrimental and that some 
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of it should be removed. Some late work 
done on pollen consumption shows that it 
is very necessary to have an abundance 
of pollen for each colony. 


Selling Honey 

September is one of the best months for 
selling honey, especially from roadside 
stands. It seems that people buy honey 
more readily after the weather gets 
cooler. . 

A good roadside stand will dispose of a 
considerable amount of honey. The stand 
should be located in such a manner that 
cars can stop conveniently. A good honey 
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This mammoth beehive honey sign is so big that 
motorists can not miss it. Approach signs simi- 
lar to this should be placed about 500 feet 
ahead of the honey stand to give motorists a 
chance to slow down and stop. This sign was 
originated by Edwin W. Selfe of Monroeville, 
Ohio, and is being used in connection with his 
roadside honey stand from which he sells most 
of his crop. 


sign in large plain letters is essential. 
There should be an approach sign on eith- 
er side of the main sign to let tourists 
know that they are nearing the honey 
stand. 

Someone has suggested that these ap- 
proach signs read, “Your Honey is Just 
Ahead,—STOP.” 

It is essential also that the honey be 
properly displayed and packaged so that 
it will appeal to prospective customers. 


If Feeding is Necessary 

In regions where there is a scarcity of 
honey it may be necessary to feed sugar 
syrup. To make syrup use two parts of 
granulated honey with one part of water, 
either by weight or measure, and mix until 
all the granules are thoroughly dissolved 
and feed as described on page 566 of 
Asked and Answered. 

In next month’s talk I shall take up the 
matter of packing colonies for winter. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns, Ref- 

erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in- 

sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 

longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


The reliability of honey sellers is not guaran- 
teed, although strict references are required. 


CHOICE CLOVER, extracted, 8c. Howard 
Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y. 


FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

HONEY—Light and light amber extracted. 
F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

CHOICE CLOVER, 8c; amber, 7c, 
60's. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


E. D. TOWNSEND & SONS: Michigan clover 
honey producers, Northstar, Michigan. 


WHITE clover honey, 5 Ib. pails, 60-Ib. cans. 
Ralph Hibbard, Watertown, New York, 




















in new 











WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in new 
60’s. State amount wanted. Sample 15c. L. 8S. 
Griggs, 711 Avon Si., Flint, Mich. 


FANCY WHITE CLOVER HONEY in 60-lb. 
cans, 7% cents; 10 can lots, 7 cents. Sample 
15c. Jas. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Choice clover and amber ex- 
tracted honey. Write for prices and sample. 
Jonkman & Oosting, Evergreen Park, IIl. 


CLGVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE, 
Ohio’s finest clover extracted in 60's. Sam- 
ple, 10c. Prices upon request. The Cloverdale 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
ecarload lots of California and western honeys. 
We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 
108 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Fifty tons non-granu- 
lating white comb honey in regular shallow ex- 
tracting frames, suitable for general packing, 
10c and 1l1c. J. J. Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 























NEW CROP clover honey in new 60's, Sam- 
ple 15 cts. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Chio. 


CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60's. Arthur Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 

EXTRACTED HONEY for sale. Write for 
prices. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 

ORANGE, palmetto, or amber honey in new 
sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 

FOR SALE—FExtracted clover honey in six- 
ties, 8c; amber, 7c. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

NEW CROP clover honey, low price. 1000 
eases 60’s, used once, 40c each. Edw. Klein, 
Gurnee, Il. 

HOWDY’S HONEY—Extracted in new six- 
ties. Comb sold out. Howard Potter, Jr., Itha- 
ea, Michigan. 























CHOICE extracted clover honey in new six- 
ties, 7% cents per lb.. Sample 10 cents. Lewis 
Bowsky, Brown City, Mich. 


NO. 1 CLOVER comb honey, $3.50 case; 
fancy mixed, $3.25; fancy buckwheat, $3. No. 
1 buckwheat, $2.75; clover extracted. 8c; 
buckwheat, 7%c. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages. Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T’. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


RASPBERRY HONEY—Put up in 60-lb. cans 
for 10c a Ib., 10-lb. cans by mail, prepaid up to 
and including third zone for $2.00 a can. Sam- 
ple by mail for 20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 
Lake City, Mich. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clov- 
er honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Col. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 




















OAKVILLE APIARIES—Finest northern 
New York white clover comb honey. Forrest Dy- 
gert, Hammond, New York. 


FANCY WHITE CLOVER honey in new 60's, 
Re. Send for sample and price by ton. A. A. 
French & Son, Theresa, N. Y. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Fine quality New York state 
white clover extracted, 8c lb. in new 60's. Also 
buckwheat extracted at market price. Carlton 
D. Howard, Ovid, N. ¥ 




















-xcellent quality ex- 
$ FOLLER Firscted clover honey, 
packed in 60's. Finest 
obtainable, 8c Ib., guaranteed as represented. 


The Stoller Apiaries, Latty, Ohio. 





BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyers’ financial responsi 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on C. O. D. terms except when the buy- 
er has thoroughly established his credit with 
the seller. 


WANTED—wWhite, amber, and overheated 
honey. State price. C. Jankowski, Russell, Il. 


WANTED—Light amber honey, carlots or 
less. L. H. Benninghof, 712 Kossuth St. Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


CLOVER honey, extracted, case, truck or 
carlots. Send sample and price. F. M. Babcock, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, sam- 
ple and price. Wm. March, 12801 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WANTED—wWhite extracted, comb and 
chunk. Advise price and how packed, Kedash 
Brothers, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens by re- 
turn mail, 50¢c each. J. F. Diemer Co., Liberty, 
Mo. 





WANTED—White clover and amber extract- 
ed honey. Mail samples and price. Jonkman & 
Oosting, Evergreen Park, Ills. 


WANTED—Several carriers of No. 1 comb 
honey. Price and quality must be right. Allen- 
dale Apiaries, Rt. 5, Nashville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honeys, Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Chio. 


WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quanti- 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bry- 
ant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—White and Amber’ Extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Chunk comb and extracted hon- 
ey in truck or car lots. Send sample and price 
delivered to Clover Bloom Honey Oo., 1022 
North Ollie St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


FOR SALE 


TWO PRONG honey extractor for sale, “* 
new, very reasonable. P. J. Ladich, D 
Barbe srton, Ohio. Akron-Wadsworth Rd. 


YOUR WAX worked into medium brood 
foundation for 15c¢ a lb.; 10 lbs. medium brood 
foundation, $4.10. Fred Peterson, Alden, Ia. 


WE CARRY a full line of beekeepers’ sup- 
plies. Honey taken in exchange. Prairie View 
Apiaries, 12213 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 


QUALITY bee supplies at money-saving 
prices. Prompt shipment. We take honey and 
beeswax in trade. The Hubbard Apiaries, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ghio. 


WAX worked into comb foundation, accepted 
for trade in supplies or bought. Write for 
our proposition and shipping tags. Walter T. 
Kelley, Paducah, Ky. 


BEST QUALITY soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30.00 per thousand. Complete line of 
bee supplies manufactured by us. All prices 
the lowest. Free catalog. The Walter Kelley 
Co., Paducah, Ky. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 
prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog up- 
on request. We take beeswax in trade for bee 
supplies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—300 standard 10-frame hives 
bees; two extracting supers; full extracting 
equipment. Near two major projects Owahee 
finishes, Black Canyon being built. Frank F. 
Stockwell, Gardena, Idaho. 


INCREASE YOUR HONEY SALES. Display 
bees with our new and improved 114 story Ob- 
servation Hive. $5.00 without glass. Attractive- 
ly finished. Money back guarantee. H. Blitz, 
PO. Box 3452, Phila. Pa. 





















































FOR SALE—Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages: Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 


us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 


Write 

of Detroit, 

Michigan. 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 











town, Pa. 
CHOICE hardy Italian queens, 75c each. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa., Box 363. 
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WELL-BRED Italian queens, 
50c. Louis W. Millis, Jr., Rt. 
by, Pa. 


SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. Silver Run Apiaries, Rt. 1, Phenix City, 
Alabama, 


good as any, 
111, Upper Dar- 








FRESH from our yards three-banded Italian 
queens, 50 cents each. Citronelle Bee Company, 
Citronelle, Ala. 


LAST CHANCE to requeen. Queens while 
they last 50c each. J. M. Cutts & Sons, Rt. 1, 
Montgomery, Ala. 








YOUNG three-band Italian queens, at market 
price, mailed anywhere any time. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS. 





50c. Gentle, prolific, 





honey-getters. Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, 
Three Rivers, Texas. 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens, 50c each. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, Lamar Bee Co., Box 


1503, Baton Rouge, La. 


QUEENS and Package Bees, Market agree- 
ment prices. Cypress supplies. Let us quote you 
on your needs, Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


30 COLONIES of bees for sale. $5 a colony. 
Hives two and one year old. Inspected. Chunk 
and section supers cheap. Robert Cash, He- 











bron, Ohio. 
96 colonies, standard hives, comb and extract- 
ed honey. This year’s crop included. Inspection 


certificate. Reason, failing health. A. Scaggs, 
Lovington, Ill. 


CAUCASIAN queens, 50 cents each. Discount 
to dealers. Prompt delivery, safe arrival, sat- 
isfaction. Lewis & Tillery Bee Oo., Rt. 4, 
Greenville, Ala. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian Bees and 
Queens. Marketing agreement prices. 15% deal- 
ers discount. Try us with an order. M. I. Tindal 
Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, untested, 50c; 
select untested, 75c; tested, $1.00; select test- 
ed, $1.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sam Hin- 
shaw & Son, Randleman, N. ©. 


ITALIAN QUEENS from selected stock. Ex- 
periment Station Stock, 75c each; Spicer 
Stock, $1.00 each, any number. See ad. May 
and June Gleanings. E. G. Carr, Pennington, 

















N. J 

LONG-TONGUED Caucasian bees and 
queens, gentle, prolific, hardy. Better honey 
gatherers, winter better. Queens, 50c each. 15% 


discount to dealers. P. B. Skinner Bee Oo., 


Greenville, Ala. 


FANCY GOLDEN Italian queens that build 
fancy colonies, good honey producers. Untested, 
50c; tested, $1.00. Requeen now with these 
queens, the main point in good beekeeping. 
Guilford Apiaries, Guilford College, N. O. 


GOLDEN Queens, Excellent quality that pro- 
duce hardy, gentle workers. Personally reared. 
Untested, 50c; tested, $1.00. Health certificate. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C 


LIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS—We 
are one of the largest growers of queens in the 
United States, producing 100 queens or more 
daily. We ship only young, laying queens and 
guarantee them to be purely mated and satis- 
factory to you. You're the judge. Price 75c 
each. Tio dealers, 65c each. We need dealers in 
many localities. The Walter T. Kelley Oo., 
Paducah, Ky. 
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Merrill’s Queens 


are backed by 27 years’ 
experience. Try them. 





50c each, 42%c to dealers. 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


BUCATUNNA, Mississippi 











FOR SALE—Small package and queen out- 
fit in Mississippi. Bargain for cash. Box 25, 
Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—50 colonies three-banded Italian 
bees with equipment for extracted honey. All 
standard 10-frame, in A-1 condition. Guaranteed 
no disease. Reasonably priced. S. D. Clark, Bay- 
field, Wis. 


‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ QUEENS—None better. 
Only choice selected queens sent out. Line-bred 
3-banded stock. Prices after May 20,—one lay- 
ing queen $1, six for $5. Special price on large 
quantities. Send for circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


EXTRA YELLOW Italian Queens that pro- 
duce bees a little more yellow than three-band- 
ed; more gentle and just as good workers. Un- 
tested, 50c each; tested, $1.00 each. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, Randleman, Rt. 2, N. C. 











Italian 
Carniolan 


Caucasian 
QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 
Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 














Price 50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 











MACK’S QUEENS 


(They Speak for Themselves) 

Mack has hundreds of nuclei stocked with 
Big, Vigorous 3-band Italian queens ready 
to fill your order promptly. Remember—This 
month may be your last chance to get 
Mack’s Queens in quantities. Inspectors 
(and they know bees) all over U. S. are rec- 
ommending our queens. Why? Because They 
Speak for Themselves, 21 years as a breed- 
er is your Guarantee of Satisfaction. 


Price, only 50c each 


HERMAN McCONNELL 


(The Bee & Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, Rte2, ILLINOIS 


















METAL 


EDWARDS roo? 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 

~ ments today for money-saving 
Pane, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
933-983 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 












THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, 
of fine quality, and extra fine honey-gatherers. 
To make sure of a honey crop try our bees and 
queens. No disease here. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Marketing agreement prices. Alamance 
Bee Company, Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, 
N. C. 





CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own. 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 34 years for good winterers, 
hustlers, gentleness, and fine color, 75¢ each; 
dozen, $8.00; breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gute- 
kunst, Colden, iis. Be 





GOLDEN Italian queens that produce work- 
ers. Very gentle to handle. Good honey gath- 
erers. 30 years a breeder. I don’t let a colony 
build over 12 cells at the time to get good 
queens. Satisfaction guaranteed. Untested, 50c; 
tested, $1.00; select tested, $1.50. D. T. Gaster, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. OC. 


FOR SALE—800 Standard hives Italian bees 
on wired combs, located in central Virginia, in 
20 apiaries. All colonies in best-grade, patented 
equipment. Bees guaranteed free from disease. 
Complete extracting equipment and stock of 
shallow and full-depth supers. Write or wire 
Maxwell Brothers, Inc., Box 762, Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 








ROOT EXTRACTORS 


FOR SALE—1 2-frame Root-Cowan extractor. 
Hives, supers and other bee supplies. Rachel 
TenEyck, East Aurora, New York. 


- HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A young man for several months 
work in bees and shop work. Fred D. Lamkin. 
Union Springs, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 
Snapp Printing Co., Greeneville, Tenn. 


WANTED—Exchange printing for honey. 
Hans Print Shop. 6110 Eddy St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees 
and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


























Marketing Agreement Prices 
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(Continued from page 531) 


and worked with Mr. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son, then editor of The Beekeepers 
Review. 

Mr. York was a lovable and a 
likeable man; an active worker in 
Sunday-school and church work and 
an ardent temperance man. When he 
went into the Idaho Legislature he 
became a force there that compelled 
the passage of temperance laws. The 
four of us, Doctor C. C. Miller, W. Z. 
Hutchinson, Mr. York and myself, 
during convention periods, traveled 
together, ate together and slept to- 
gether, and, in spite of the fact that 
two of us were rivals, there was the 
utmost of goodwill and cooperation— 
a policy that has continued down to 
this day by the present owners and 
editors of The American Bee Journal 
and Beekeeper’s Item. 

No definite announcement has been 
made at this writing, but undoubted- 
ly the journal, Bees and Honey, will 


1937 


37s 








WHEN YOU PAY FOR 


Good Bees and Queens 


Be sure you get them, Order Forehand’s. 
How many times have you been disap- 
pointed in stock and service? And just 
think for the same price you could have 
had Forehand’s. 

Early blooming plants enable us to 
rear queens from natural sources. 
2-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen... .$1.95 
8-lb. pkg. bees with unt. queen.... 2.55 
UmtessO GROOMS... ccc cccccceces -50 


N. Forehand, - DeLand, Fla. 








CARNIOLAN & AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


Our queens are hardy, gentile, prolific, great 
honey-gatherers, builders of very white combs. 
Use mostly wax in place of propolis. No foul- 
brood here. No package bees. 

Untested Queens, June 1 to Nov. 1, 50c. 
A. M. MIDDLETON, FORT BDWAED, N. Y. 





continue as heretofore, and it should 
because there is a field for it.—E. R. 
Root. 


PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Attorney for The A. I. Boot Oo. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. O. 











ew Label Designs 


eo? > 


We have designed a beautiful honey lab- 
el for Modernistic Honey Jars. It is 
printed in red, gold and black, and cer- 
tainly attracts attention. 
ples of three sizes. Also a new design 
for tin containers, printed in two sizes, 
for 2% and 5-pound containers, colors 


blue and yellow. FREE SAMPLES OF 
30 DIFFERENT LABELS. Order soon 


Word Honey and Circle in red with back- 
ground around the word Honey in Gold 


Send for sam- 





ee? 3 > 


No. 153 


The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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Festival Fun for All 


Mark the dates right now and begin preparation for 


The Second Honey 
Harvest Festival 


Oct. 25 to 31 


To help you get the cooperation of your grocers, a special Window 


Streamer is available at the following prices: 


Members Non-Members 

1000 $3 .00 $3.75 
500 2.00 2.50 
250 1.25 1.55 
100* .60 .75 
50* .40 .50 
25* 25 .35 
10* 15 .20 


*prepaid, others f.o.b. Madison, Wis. 


To give your containers a Festival Air, we have a new series of 

recipe stickers; use them on all your containers; your customers 

will thank you. May be used only by Members since they carry 
Institute Seal. 


100.....25 250.... .55 500....$1.00 1000... $1.65 


Festival broadcasts and newspaper articles—write for the program. 


American Honey Institute 


Madison, Wisconsin 





























This page donated to the American Honey Institute by Gleanings in Bee Oulture 
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WE GIVE For Sale! 


PROMPT SHIPMENT of Pure Italian Queens and Bees 
OUR BEST QUEENS Now 


BECAUSE WE HAVE 
Nothing but the best. Bright yellow and 


IDEAL FALL CGNDITIONS for queen- three-banded queens, 50c each. Try us 
rearing. A YOUNG QUEEN should be in with a part of your wants in bees. 
each hive. To avoid spring supersedure Retail and Wholesale Prices 
replace most package bee queens this 
fall. Select untested Italian queens 50c 
each. Tested, $1.00. Safe arrival and 

















satisfaction guaranteed. You send for them—they go 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. GRAYDON BRO6. 








(With Gleanings from 1911) te 2 q ile, A} 


BETTER-BRED QUEENS 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Prepare for next year’s crop, by requeening with our better bred stock. They 
have been tried by thousands and have proved satisfactory. 50 cents each. 
15% discount to all dealers. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 

















Improved Honey Bottle Filler 


Easy Flow. Operates Easily. 





Very Little 
Pressure 
Required f 








3 4 Responds 

_t Immediately 

Be Rest 
Bee Suppues 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 565 

Institute will be there all during the 
week holding honey demonstrations 
in connection with the bee and honey 
exhibits. M. G. Dadant of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal will be the guest 
speaker, also Dr. Whitcomb of the 
Southern States Laboratories. All of 
the neighboring states are invited to 
send beekeepers to Birmingham dur- 
ing that week. The Armour Packing 
Company has agreed to furnish sev- 
eral hundred pounds of hams to be 
baked with honey and all beekeepers 
present will want to taste this dish 
while in Birmingham. 

eee 


Dear Mr. Beekeeper: You. are invit- 
ed to meet with us at the queen-rear- 
ing yard of Bain Bros., located one- 
half mile south of Harding Memorial, 
on the Columbus, Delaware and 
Marion highway, Marion, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 6, beginning at 12:30 P. 
M. Two systems of queen-rear- 
ing will be explained and dem- 
onstrated in detail. One applies to 
the apiarist with no experience and 
no special equipment. The other is de- 
signed for the expert desiring mass 
production. The Double-Duty queen- 
rearing hive will be explained and 
demonstrated in detail. In fact, every- 
thing in up-to-date queen-rearing 
will be shown including a most prac- 
tical nuclei system in operation. 
Bain’s Never-Fail introducing cage 
will be shown for the first time. 
—Bain Brothers, Marion, Ohio. 

eee 


Through the influence of the Hon. 
Joe C. Scott, president of the Okla- 
homa State Board of Agriculture, a 
broader bee program was established 
on July 1, this year. Through the co- 
operation of the beekeepers in the 
state this newly formed Apiary Di- 
vision of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment can be made to accomplish a 
lasting and great good for the bee- 
keepers of Oklahoma. Mr. W. E. Jack- 
son, state entomologist, is the head of 
the newly-formed Apiary Division. 
His office is in the Agricultural De- 
partment in the State Capitol Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Up until 
July 1, 1937, Oklahoma had but one 
bee inspector. Under the new pro- 
gram the State Apiary Division has 
an entomologist and two bee inspec- 
tors. The new  bee-inspector is 
Baughn Stone, Millerton, Oklahoma. 
He serves Southeastern Oklahoma.— 
L. J. Austin. 


The New York Field Meet 


The attendance at the basket picnic 
field meet held at the home of N. L. 
Stevens, Venice Center, N. Y., was 
unusually large in spite of the light 
crop of white honey. It was estimated 
that there were between five and sev- 
en hundred beekeepers with their 
families. 

In addition to the usual program 
there were prize contests and auction 
sales of donated queens and bee sup- 
plies. 

At the newly erected honey house 
there were demonstrations of uncap- 
ping and extracting with modern 
machinery. 

Prospects were unusually good for 
a good crop from buckwheat and 
goldenrod. 


eee 
SO YOU’RE GOING TO WASHINGTON? 
(Continued from page 564) 


Washington and will be able to help 
you locate one of these lower priced 
rooms. 

Now About This Matter of Eating. 

It’s kind of important, so it’s been 
investigated too. I found that within 
a few blocks of headquarters, break- 
fast can be had from 20c up; lunches 
for 30c to 35c and dinners for what- 
ever you want to pay. There are a 
number of places nearby where good 
dinners can be had for 50c. So you see 
things are reasonable after all, for 
transients, even in the shadow of the 
Federal payroll. 

But—you’ll say—there will be oth- 
er expenses not counting transporta- 
tion—there’ll surely be some extras. 
Well, you can count on it, the extras 
at this convention will be kept at a 
minimum. The banquet, which will be 
held the last night will cost $1.75 a 
plate. This is 25c under the minimum 
of $2.00 which is ordinarily the rock 
bottom figures that any first-class 
Washington hotel will serve a ban- 
quet. The local committee feels that 
this is a very nominal figure consid- 
ering the place and the type of din- 
ner that will be served. 

There will be only one other extra. 
This will be a necessary 75c regis- 
tration fee. Of course, wives and 
children accompanying a beekeeping 
husband or father will not be expect- 
ed to pay this fee. It’s only for the 
men, and while the local committee 
would like to be able to run a real 
convention without this fee, it simply 
cannot be done, as everyone knows 
who has ever had anything to do with 
arranging events of this kind. 
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Fass HONEY | [m Sales 
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Attractive 
5S Packages 


HONEY 
CONTAINERS 


Free Booklet--HOW TO SELL HONEY 


Write for 
1937 


Prices 
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—Also 
Tin Containers 


with Tin Solder 














The A. I. Root Co. 


Medina, Ohio 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 


50c each 


15% discount to dealers. 
Thrifty bees are guaranteed to please. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. Since 1892. 
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QUEENS! 


Our queens are bred from stock 
recently imported from Italy. 
Very prolific, gentle and great 
workers. 

50c each, any amount. 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1. 





ar Ut CETTE SATEEN EEE eee 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 


Importers and breeders of highest quali- 
ty Caucasian bees and queens. 
Write for free circular. 


a 
PY 


Pe 














‘Oucens Queens 


Three - Banded Leather - Colored 
Italians. 


Guaranteed free from disease 
Build up your wintering stock with 
our healthy and prolific Queens. 

Price 50c. 
15% discount to dealers. 


GARON BEE COMPANY 
Donaldsonville, La. 



































GET RUNNING’S BEES 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 
PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
The kind WE use in our extensive Mieh- 


igan Apiaries, where WH produce honey 
by the carload. 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed. Stock bred for 
honey-getting and gentleness. Apiaries 
accredited and certified by Alabama De 
partment of Agriculture. Get our free 
circular. YOU can now get RUNNING'S 
bees and queens as cheap as othera. 

All bees and queens shipped from our 
Alabama Apiaries. 
2-lb. pkg. and queen, $1.95; 3-Ib. pkg. 
and queen, $2.55. Untested Italian 
Queens, 50c. No discounts. 


DAVID RUNNING APIARIBS 
Sumterville, Ala., or Pilion, Mich 











|QUEENS! 


—THE VERY BEST— 
Fifty Cents Each 


Italians - Caucasians 











Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, MEN- 
TION GLBANINGS. 





< Morrison’s Northern—» 


Three-banded or Leather-Colored Italians. Our foundation 
stock comes direct 


=——jp>From Northern Italy<€ 
QUEENS 


Untested 50c. Tested 
The Cloverdale Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 





$1.00. Breeders 
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= ‘‘Magnolia State’’ Strain Italians. None = 
= better, regardless of race, name, strain, or = 
= price. Our many years of extensive and in- = 
= tensive selective breeding, always looking = 
= toward improvement, give quality unsur- = 
= passed, and we stand ready to back up every = 
= claim we make. Prompt shipment, and free- = 
= dom from disease guaranteed. - 
= Price, 50c each to Nov. 1st. = 
= ’ e e = Following the package bee rush we are ready 
= ensen y piaries S for the greatest queen business in our his- 
> B M M = 7. oe you _ one queen  *. 
= H = thousand we can supply you quickly. - 
= ox 305 acon, Iss. = member Quality Bred Queens for business, 
PA Ty dk dh at mm, queen a good one and guaranteed to 
please. 
; nee aieteeeatieammen Untested Queens, each............ $..50 
PT PT Tested Queens, each..............-.. 1.00 
2-lb. pkg. bees with queens, each..... 1.95 
For 3-lb. pkg. bees with queens, each..... 2.55 
Pkg. bees without queens, deduct price of 


queens. 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Georgia, U.S. A. 


(The Home of Quality Products) 





Years 


Beekeepers in many lands have been 
pleased with this most important tool in 
Beekeeping. Your Bingham Smoker is 
offered for sale by numerous dealers. 
INSIST ON THE BEST 
Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every re- 
quirement. Senl for printed matter. 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY : 
pnb Re, 














Pd 


ROOT Service 


FROM CHICAGO 


shipment 


ATTE N TI O N Bee Supplies 


Extractors and extracting equipment. 


Pint ft te en tk 

















Every item listed in Root catalog 


We have a special proposition of inter- 


est to all dealers or to all beckeepers Honey Containers 

who wish to become deslers of Bee Glass and tin packages, cases, cartons, 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- and wrappers 

tion. All goods are GUARANTEED A most complete assortment 


SATISFACTORY. 
Profit by getting our prices. Ask for new 


Coe) connor pee it alo 
= A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 224 West Huron Street 
Falconer, New York CHICAGO. ILLS. 
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BEES AS STRATEGISTS AND WAR- 
RIORS 
(Continued from page 537) 

Cape Dutch. The Germans had felled 
some trees across the trail, and the 
white guard halted, cursing the bad 
luck. Meanwhile the cavalcade piled 
up close behind, until mules, oxen and 
horses were head to tail-board along 
the route. 

“Angrily the Cape guard ordered 
the blacks to cut through the barri- 
cade. Then came the signal, and the 
master switch sent its electric agita- 
tion into the nests and swarms. With- 
out warning millions of bees swept 
down on their huge prey. 

“There are no adequate words to 
describe the havoc that followed. 
Mules, oxen and horses stampeded 
and dashed into the jungle to die in 
agony. The jungle echoed with the 
screams of animals and men. Wagons 
upset and _ supplies spilled over. 
Scarcely a living thing escaped. The 
blacks and whites perished in a death 
of excruciating torture. Their faces 
were unidentifiable. In less than half 
an hour silence reigned along the 
trail; victory had come to the Ger- 
mans without their firinga_ shot. 
There may have been a few survivors, 
but when our troops came up there 
was none to tell the tale. I got the 
complete details in the German camp 
after my capture in the ambush near 
the Kiseaga River. 

“Subsequently the Germans drove 
away their winged allies from the 
scene of victory by a dense smoke- 
screen. The German Askaris heaped 
up the loot into neat piles and loaded 


the wagons again. New animals were 
supplied to carry away the generous 
spoils of a strange victory.” 











Bright Italian Queens 


Bred from queen now four years old, 
whose colonies, in her third year, (1986), 
produced 300 pounds of surplus honey. I 
have been breeding this strain for 12 
years and guarantee them to satisfy, and 
not to sting you to death. Specify which 
stock is wanted. Prices, 1 to 24, 60c 
each; 25 or more, 50c each. 15% to deal- 
ers. 


WEST BRANCH APIARIES 


GROVER HILL, OHIO 














Caucasian Queens of Quality! 


This is what you get when you buy our queens, 

the longest of the long-tongued, gentlest of 

the gentle, and second to none in honey gath- 
ering. ‘‘Nature’s own gift.’’ 

Orders filled by return mail, untested, 50c 
each; tested, $1.50 each; select tested, $2.00 
each. Breeders mailed in cage, $5.00 each, on 
two combs $7.00 each. Every queen guaranteed 
to please. 


BOLLING BEE CoO., BOLLING, ALA. 





THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee journal 
in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen cupy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the Club, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Olub, 
L. Illingworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, Roys- 
ton, Herts, England. 














Northern Bred Italian Queens 











Yes, we have them. Mel Pritchard said the other day that he never 
saw such fine queens. They are beauties. 

September is a good time to requeen, because, as a rule, queens are 

readily accepted this month. Do not permit old queens to remain in 


the hives. 
Prices on laying queens 1—4 5—24 25 or over 
75¢ each 70c each 65c each 














ie 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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BEEKEEPING IN IRELAND 

(Continued from page 538) QUEENS Balance of Season. 50c¢ each 
worked for extracted honey. In July, We are now producing queens from the 
1936, we had about four days of “‘bee daughters of the lowa Girl. This queen 
weather.” The remainder of the days of our own strain sold to a customer in 
were either wet or showery. Although gt samen’ Gar , x 4, - 
they had plenty of room, my neigh- free of disease. 
bors’ bees swarmed and swarmed. TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 








After the honey flow from syca- 
more we get our main flow from clov- 
er, beginning about June 20 and con- TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 
tinuing till the end of July. After the WANTED—500 used ten-frame hive bodies. 
clover comes the heather flow and | Walter Roose, 1627 Main St., Sac City, Iowa. 
— a about the middle of Septem- HILTNER’S quality extracted clover honey 
. er. oney gathered after this goes in new 60’s 8c. Ray Hiltner, North Creek, Ohio. 
into the brood chamber. I also feed 
sugar syrup and the bees seem to 














WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. Frank Bornhoffer, Mt. Wash 





come out in spring just as strong as | ington, Ohio. 

— which have wintered on natur- WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Send 

ai stores. sample and quote price. John Harnack & Son, 
Kells, Ballymena, N. Ireland. McGregor, Iowa. 








FOR SALE—German foundation press, new. 
Makes sheets approximately 16%x10% inches. 
Price $25.00. B. F. Hardison, Grantebere, N. C. 


Package Bees and Queens FOR SALE—Ninety colonies and extra equip- 


ment. Bees guaranteed clean. Majority ten- 
By Pound, Ton or Car frame painted, Reasonable. H. W. Cotner, Wa 


Service—Satisfaction pakoneta, Ohio. 
Trade Agreement Prices. Write 
for particulars. 


ICTOR APIARIES : : UVALDE, TEXA WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
pene . . ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 























Mrs. SSCS Mirs. Beekeeper: | 





Did your wrist ever 
ache from uncap- 
ping combs with an 
ordinary uncapping 


Knife? 

Root’s Power Un- 
capping knife per- 
forms perfectly. 
Operator can un- 
cap combs 2 times 
as fast. Requires 
only one-sixth h.p. 
motor. 






Only 





$26.00 PT 

(Price without motor) 

Root The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 
“Best By the Bee Test” 


YUM 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
tle swarming, dependable workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. Win- 
tered here out-of-doors and bred in a climate 
like their native land—severe winters—cold 
windy springs—thus insuring their good qual- 
ities. Foundation stock from mountainous 
province of Terek, Caucasus, 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win- 
terers, build beautifully white combs, most ex- 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 Ibs. extracted per col- 
ony over the whole yard. 31 years’ experience 
with them, Have supplied many State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and Experiment Stations with 
them. My own and Jan Strgar imported strains. 


Prices—Untested queens, 1 to 6, 60c each; 
six or more, 50c each, Tested, $1.00 each. 


Both races winter better than average Ital- 
ians. Both races build up more readily during 
the unfavorable springs of our eastern and 
northern states and are ready for the early 
flow. Both these races will improve your Ital- 
ians in gentleness and honey gathering. Put in 
some of these fine queens during September and 
October to begin the season of 1937. Replace all 
old and failing queens and those cross ugly 
colonies with gentle bees. 





Albert G. Hann 


GLEN GARDNER, 


NEW JERSEY 











QUEENS 


We can now supply queens of 
imported Italian stock. They 
have been chosen by many com- 
mercial honey producers for 
their SUPERIOR QUALITIES 
in honey gathering. Give them 
a chance to make YOU that EX- 
TRA PROFIT by requeening 
NOW with OUR queens. 

For those who want the light- 
er strain we also have the do- 
mestic stock. 


Untested 50c each. 


Package Bees at 
agreement prices. 


Rossman & Long 


Moultrie, Georgia 





























September Queens 


Marketing Agreement Prices 








The Puett Company 


“Where Satisfaction is a Certainty” 


HAHIRA, GEORGIA 











Moore’s Strain 


LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS—SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c Each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 

gathering, hardiness, gentleness, 

etc., since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


Morgan Kentucky, U. 8. A. 

















Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Shasta “A\piaries 


Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 


Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co., CALIFORNIA. 
Express Office, REDDING, CALIF. 











Paimetto Quality Queens 


50c each balance of season. 
15% discount to queen dealers. 
Don’t fail to requeen your colonies 
this summer with these Queens. It is the 
best insurance you can have for a 1938 
crop of honey. Prompt delivery and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS, 
Belton, 8. C. B. D 











BIG ADS, BIG CLAIMS 


don’t get honey. Our bees do. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 
SULLIVAN’S APIARIES 
Gilbertown, Ala. 
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It's Getting Late 


But you still have time to head those colonies 
with one of Stover's Superior Queens. 
Send us your order and we will 
rush them back to you by 
return mail. 


Three-Banded Italians 


Mated 50c each. 15% to dealers 


The Stover Apiaries 
Mayhew, Miss. 

























need o oy \ 4 ey hte ta 
PACKED OR B \ Steel’ Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
aan ce : h Seiate Form rowitry ara Lawn 
THE DIAMOND MATCH co. | Fence; Steel — Caine, Se Se 
Chico, California TAN DaD  Paints Roofing. Writs tod. 


Muncie, Indiana 











2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly; published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
tips on care of bees and selling of honey. SAMPLE 
COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U.S. A. and Canada. 


Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture—both mag- 
azines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only in the 
United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Gentle, prolific, evenly marked, 





Southern Headquarters for Good Queens 


Three-Banded Italians. 
producers. Many leading commercial beekeepers use and endorse this 
strain. Annual requeening pays and the satisfaction of having all fine 
stock is worth the cost. Prompt deliveries. Now until November select 
young laying queens 50c each, any number. 


H. C. SHORT, Fitzpatrick, Alabama 


Best honey 
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